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PIZARRO. 



I. 

introduction. 
1. The proper design of historical and 

BIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES. The State of 

mind in which we contemplate the character of 
a man as exhibited to us during the perusal of 
his history, ought to be very different from that 
in which we view a portrait, or a well-executed 
historical picture. In this latter case, our views 
are limited to what we see, a^d to what may be 
termed those artistic considerations which are 
suggested to us by what we see. In reading the 
history of a man, we are not to be contented 
with obtaining a clear idea of what he was, view- 
ing this merely as a fact, and. carrying our 
thoughts no farther. The min is not a per- 
fectly insulated being; nor ought our views of 
him to be just those which they would be if he 
were so. He sustains various relations ; and 
among these, that which is the principal is one 
in which our condition is precisely similar to his. 
He is the subject of the moral government of 
God, as that government is now administered, 
and we are his fellow-subjects. To man this is 
a relation of inexpressible importance. His weal 
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4 PIZARRO. 

or woe for his whole being, in its entire capacity 
and breadth, and in its whole, that is, its eternal, 
duration, depends on his character and conduct 
in reference to it. We have an interest, there- 
fore, of the most close and personal nature, in 
studying his history in this point of view. It 
may instruct us as an example or as a warning. 
And then, intimately connected with the moral, 
is the providential, government of God. The 
study of his history may thus afford us invaluable 
instruction, as illustrating the divine proceedings 
with respect to him, and those who are connected 
with him. And, further, it is important that we 
be enlightened on questions relating to moral 
causes and effects. We see from the history not 
only what the man is, but why he is so. Human 
life is compared to a seed-time, of which the 
grand harvest is in eternity ; and who can over- 
rate the value of the knowledge which shows us 
the real character and tendency of principles, 
which, admitted into our spirit as seeds, bear 
fruit in eternity? Neither is man always to be 
regarded merely in his individual character and 
position. The individual is often a specimen of 
the society. Some one man in particular will 
frequently be what men generally are, in that 
age and country. If we do not thus read his- 
tory and biography ; if our object be only to 
amuse ourselves with what is said of the doings, 
or Bufferings, or — to use a common phrase — the 
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fortunes of the individaal ; practically, though we 
are reading what is true, we might as well be 
reading what is fictitious. Such reading, in the 
individual, is only a kind of novel-reading, and 
liable to all its objections. The mind of the 
novel-reader, and the mind of such a reader, are 
precisely in the same condition. The narratives 
in which we are now engaged are not designed 
for mere amusement. They are constructed on 
the principles which the foregoing remarks will 
have suggested. They are designed to exhibit 
the facts connected with the history of indi- 
viduals, considered in their relations to God and 
to human society; and also, where these facts 
evidently possess a specimen-character, to sug- 
gest inquiries into the social condition so brought 
before us, and into its causes and consequences. 
One more reason for proceeding thus may be 
mentioned. Not only is the social condition of 
man capable of improvement, but the inspired 
records of the divine purposes call us to contem- 
plate that improvement both as advancing, and 
as ultimately reaching a height, far below which 
man hitherto has moved. A standard is thus 
furnished us, by which we can judge of the 
character and value of any professed condition 
of improvement. And even more than this. 
Christianity, so far from shrinking from a rightly 
directed and conducted reason, appeals to it, and 
claims its homage. The prophecies of Scripture 
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not only describe to us the bright glories of a 
future age, but state, with clearness and preci- 
sion, the principles by the power of which these 
triumphs shall be won, and by the development 
of which this hitherto unattained, and, by any 
other means, unattainable, condition shall be 
realized. And thus is a new standing-point af- 
forded us for the consideration of human society 
at any given period, and among any particular 
people. We may inquire. Is well-grounded, per- 
manent improvement ever found to result from 
any other instrumentality? When this instru- 
mentality is properly employed, does it ever fail 
to produce effects which not only exhibit its cha- 
racter and power, but also illustrate its tendency, 
and which prove experimentally, in the midst of 
disadvantages, and on a small scale, what it shall 
accomplish, when it has succeeded in removing 
these disadvantages, and operates upon man 
universally ? 

There is one very important fact connected 
with the discovery of America, and the subjuga- 
tion of the West Indian Islands, Mexico, and 
Peru. The leading discoverers of the age were 
Italians ; the principal conquerors were Spaniards. 
Columbus was a Genoese ; and his was the mind 
which first conceived the magnificent idea, his 
the commanding will which perseveringly assailed 
all obstacles, and thus surmounted them ; proving 
that his conceptions, however vast, his projects. 
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however daring, had reference to realities. Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, whose name is now borne by the 
entire world of the west, was a Florentine, the 
countryman of Dante, and Machiavel, and the 
Medici. And, though Sebastian Cabot was horn 
in England, John, his father, was a Venetian ; 
and if the education of his son was somewhat 
modified by his English birth, yet, under Henry 
VII., an English would differ little from an Ita- 
lian education. The followers of Columbus, and 
Cortes, and Pizarro, and the daring men who 
were led by them to victory, were all Spaniards. 
Such was Italy then, such was Spain. And why 
are Italy and Spain now so degraded ? Other na- 
tions in Europe have advanced as much, on the 
scale of social improvement, as these have declined. 
And what is the reason? There is a spurious 
philosophy, or rather, a guilty political partisan- 
ship hiding itself under the mask of a pretended 
philosophy, which tells us of the difference of 
races ; that the Celts, for instance, can make no 
progress, that the Anglo-Saxons cannot be kept 
down. This does not even touch the case. 
Man everywhere is man ; and whether he shall 
advance or decline, depends on the motive prin- 
ciples that he chooses to embrace. Another and 
better opportunity will be found for the solution 
of this problem. At present it is enough to say, 
that, wherever a system of mental ignorance, 
•loth, and bondage is embraced, social advance- 
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ment is impossible. No people can be great 
without liberty as well as order ; and there is no 
true liberty where men submit to be slaves in 
soul, and crouch under the yoke of a spiritual 
serfdom. 

This, however, is the proper place for inquiring 
into the social condition of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians. But it will be necessary, that we 
may do this successfully, to propound a few 
general principles. 

2. General principles of civilization. 
— The real origin of civilization is suggested by 
its very name, which refers to the congregation 
of men in cities or states, and to their fitness for 
thus dwelling together. Now, human nature 
has as truly its laws as either animal or vegetable^ 
or merely material, nature ; and these, at all 
events to some extent, and as to their essential 
principles, must always be observed in order to 
the preservation of the social life. Even the 
semi-social condition of savages requires that 
some degree of attention be paid to these, though 
the limited character of the society calls for the 
development of fewer laws. Two men cannot 
dwell together without some rules, defining and 
guarding their mutual rights, and regulating 
their intercourse. Each individual naturally 
seeks his own gratification ; and^ as neither has 
larger rights than the other, some method of 
avoiding the contests that would end in separa- 
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tion must be adopted : and tbe larger the society, 
the greater the necessity for such rules as will, 
to the farthest extent, provide for the rights of 
each, so as equally to provide for the security of 
each. No man likes to be needlessly or forcibly 
deprived of his right ; no man likes to be treated 
with harshness and contempt : hence, wherever 
society eidsts, there will be the ideas, in what- 
ever terms expressed, of justice and courtesy. 
What is sometimes called good behaviour, is like- 
wise known by a word intimately connected with 
the subject under consideration, — civility. Ci- 
vility belongs to the same class of words in which 
civilization is found ; and both refer to the social 
intercourse of men and families dwelling toge- 
ther. 

Now, assuming the moral character of the 
Creafor, — as must be done by the Christian in 
all such speculations, — the benevolence, righte- 
ousness, and wisdom of God, — such will be the 
laws of human nature, that, as man is evidently 
designed for society, their development must 
tend to the promotion of individual and social 
happiness. And hence it is that the predictions 
of the future spread of the Gospel, which refer 
to the restoration of man by redemption, describe 
a state of happiness as great as can be enjoyed 
in the present world. And even now, the fact 
is beyond dispute, that social felicity is found to 
exist in exact proportion to the existence and 
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influence of what may briefly be termed evan- 
gelical principles, those that really are so. 

But there is another fact which must be con- 
sidered in the course of Christian inquiry ; that 
is, the present and original corruption and de- 
pravation of man. He is not now what his 
Creator made him. Principles, tending to social 
misery and destruction, as well as to individual 
wretchedness, are to be found in the very core of 
his nature. To subdue these, and make him 
what is emphatically termed a new creature, 
is the great design of the Gospel : all its plans 
go directly to the counteraction of these evil 
principles, and to the substitution of such in 
their room as shall promote the great work of 
human restoration. And as the Christian be- 
liever takes, as the ground-work of his reasoning, 
the perfect moral character of the Creator, he 
does this especially when he regards him as the 
Holy One, and our Redeemer, the just God, and 
the Saviour, besides whom there is no other God ; 
and, assuming all this, he is persuaded that 
while the final objects of this redeeming plan 
have reference to the eternity in which the body 
also shall share in the benefits of redemption, 
and all external circumstances be in harmony 
with the perfect restoration of the entire man ; 
the direct tendency of its principles, while work- 
ing out this, in subordination to it, is, to pro- 
mote, even in the present life, a state, both as to 
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individuals and to society, harmonizing with this 
ultimate restoration, though not, in the condition 
of mortality, reaching so high. And he is con- 
firmed in this persuasion by observing the evident 
tendency of these principles whUe the great con- 
test between good and evil is going on, and its 
equally evident movement in a direction which 
must at length issue in the accomplishment of 
the predictions of Scripture, in relation to the 
triumphs of the Gospel in the present world, 
and the social condition by which those triumphs 
shall be manifested. 

If all this be true, — and to the Christian it is 
indubitable, — ^it must follow that no one is pre- 
pared to investigate the great questions respecting 
human civilization, who does not admit and 
employ the three facts which have now been 
stated ; — the original uprightness of man ; his 
fall, and universal depravation ; and the existence 
of a divinely arranged, divinely revealed, and 
divinely administered scheme of redemption and 
restoration. Without these, whatever limited 
success he may meet with in particular portions 
of the case he is examining, he will find it, as a 
whole, so complicated as to be inexplicable ; and 
the wider the field of research, the more certain 
and complete vnll be his failure. 

Many of the points which have been considered 
as difficulties will thus be explained. Social de- 
velopments spring from the same internal laws. 
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the same necessities, and, to a certain extent, the 
same circumstances. There will, therefore, often 
be great resemblances, for which it will be easy 
to account without assuming any common exter- 
nal source. That mixture of civilization and 
barbarism found in Mexican and Peruvian society 
when first known by the Spaniards, will be un- 
derstood without difficulty. Social condition 
will always be the product of the common nature 
of man, and the circumstances in which the soci- 
ety grows up. Nature, as it is, will civilize from 
its own laws and necessities up to a certain 
point. If there be no knowledge of the princi- 
ples intended to counteract that which is evil in 
man, and, therefore, no employment of them^ 
this will necessarily contribute its share to that 
which is always an aggregate result. If this 
knowledge be imperfect, and mixed with errors 
and falsehoods which have taken the place of 
truths, the efiects will appear in the practical 
issue. So far as there is knowledge, there will 
be superiority; but, because there is error or 
falsehood, that will be only found in part ; and, 
in some respects, the moral standard will be 
reduced to the leyel of a condition which has 
been reached in connexion with much ignorance. 
The Spaniards were, in many points of com- 
parison, superior to those whom they found in 
Mexico ; for they came from a state of society 
which had been formed under the influence of 
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great truths ; and those truths had produced a 
condition to which none ever arrived who were 
ignorant of them : but then there were great 
inconsistencies, by which they differed only cir- 
cumstantially from those whom they proudly 
considered as scarcely removed from barbarism ; 
and these inconsistencies were occasioned by 
their errors ; for no great principles can ever be 
held inoperatively. Among the Mexicans there 
were found the horrible cruelties occasioned by 
their mythology ; and. as this was universaUy 
embraced, its influence was unchecked and un- 
limited. But among the Spaniards were horrible 
cruelties also : witness their conduct to the Moors, 
and Jews, and heretics in Spain, and to the in- 
habitants of the countries in the west, so many 
of whom they extirpated. In point of fact, they 
were somewhat less extensive; but in point of 
guilt, they were far more atrocious. The Mexicans 
slaughtered their victims in ignorance of the true 
sacredness of human life : the Spaniards butchered 
theirs while professing to be the disciples of Him 
who came not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them. In both cases, crime proceeded from the 
same source, — the wickedness of men uncon- 
trolled by evangelical principle. 

The subject, in its fully extended demonstra- 
tion, would occupy volumes ; but this compen- 
dious view of it will be sufficient to guide us in 
our future researches, and to show, that when we 
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state Christianity to be the only efficient instru- 
ment of a perfect human civilization, we do not 
state what is merely an empirical fact, but one 
which belongs to a true and profound philosophy ^ 
and is capable of the clearest illustration^ and of 
the most exact and conclusive proof. 

3. Social condition of the Peruvians 
AND Mexicans when they first became 
KNOWN TO the SPANIARDS. — ^Wc have seen that 
the term cimlization refers not only to the actual 
congregation of men in the social state, so as to 
form a united body, but also to the principles 
and rules by attention to which they become 
capable of thus dwelling together. In physical 
nature masses can only exist, as such, in virtue 
of the cohesive tendency of their constituent 
parts. Remove cohesion, or counteract it by 
some other law of sufficient force, or destroy it by 
some interference more powerful than itself, and 
that union of atoms which constitutes masses 
cannot exist. The expression, " a rope of sand,*' 
has become proverbial for denoting the feebleness 
of disunion; while the scriptural phrase, *'a 
three-fold cord that cannot be broken^'' is often 
employed to describe the opposite condition. 
Wherever men exist in established society, — for 
we speak of no merely temporary assemblage, — 
some degree of civilization must unavoidably be 
found ; for the total absence of all the principles, 
the development of which constitutes its flill 
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manifestation, would most certainly occasion the 
dissolution of the society. A town cannot exist 
unless its inhabitants preserve good neighbour- 
hood; and a people cannot exist as a nation 
without laws for the preservation of social rights^ 
the enforcement of social duties, and the punish- 
ment of social offences. Some kind of govern- 
ment, therefore, there must be ; and, in the early 
stages of society, this has generally been found 
in the form of chieftainship and monarchy. This, 
again, has been modified by the character of the 
people. Where these have been vigorous and 
bold, as in the case of the Germans when they 
were known by the Romans, and described by 
Tacitus, there will be in peace a rude political 
liberty, councils of the elders, it may be, limiting 
the power of the head ; while, in war, when he 
became their leader, he would, from the very 
instincts of military life, be more despotic. 
Among the dwellers in warm climates, where 
indolence and feebleness of character prevail, the 
power of the Monarch, though perhaps limited 
by a sort of nobility, would be, in relation to the 
bulk of the people, absolute, and with no check 
but that which arises from the insupportableness 
of tyranny, when its cruelty and oppression be- 
come extreme. Superstition, also, has often 
rendered aid to arbitrary power, investing the 
Monarch with a sacred character, and buttressing 
his throne with a priesthood, at the head of 
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'which he may be placed, so long as he wields the 
sceptre in its behalf. Such were the ancient 
monarchies of the east ; and such were the two 
great monarchies of the west, Mexico and Peru, 
at the time when they became known to the 
Spaniards, under Cortes and Pizarro. 

At the period of Spanish discovery, the Peru- 
vian empire included several provinces, united 
under a Monarch, styled the Inca, whose power 
was nearly absolute. As the condition of the 
people (any more than the history of their 
subjugation) cannot be understood without 
some reference to the nature of the regions in 
which they dwelt, a few observations must be, 
in the first place, devoted to this subject. 

The Peruvian provinces extended along the 
western coast of South America from about 
three or four degrees north, to a little beyond 
thirty degrees south, of the equator. The con- 
formation of the country is very singular. Along 
the shores of the Pacific runs a narrow strip of 
land, seldom exceeding sixty miles in width. 
At this distance, and sometimes much nearer the 
sea, begin to rise the lofty ridges of the Andes, 
which, indeed, constitute an unbroken mountain- 
chain from the Straits of Magellan, preserving 
the same relation to the coast in its whole 
length, till they enter the Isthmus of Panama. 
Between 1.")° and 17° south latitude, the hills of 
this chain attain their greatest elevation. In 
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those parts are found the lofty peaks of the 
Nevado de Sorata, and of the Illimani : the 
height of the former heing 25,250 feet, and of 
the latter 24,300. After crossing the equator, 
the Andes gradually subside into hills of com- 
paratively inconsiderable magnitude as they en- 
ter the Isthmus, through the whole course of 
which they regain almost their former elevation, 
preserving it through Mexico, and along the 
western shores of North America, where they at 
length become known as the Bocky Mountains. 
The width of their base varies from two to three 
or four degrees. From the eastern slopes de- 
scend those streams which unite to form the 
great river systems, the Orinoco, Amazon, and 
de la Plata, which traverse the broad plains of 
South America from west to east, and become 
almost inland seas before they discharge their 
waters into the southern Atlantic. Several vol- 
canoes are found along the course of the Andes. 
Chimborazo, in south latitude 1°, is upwards of 
21,000 feet in height. Cotopazi, a little nearer 
to the equator towards the north-east, is scarcely 
less lofty. 

To the voyager on the ocean, these mountains 
appear but as one continuous range, rising far 
above the limits of perpetual snow. The actual 
structure of the regions which they form, how- 
ever, is very diflferent. There are frequently 
two and even three chains, running parallel to 
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each other, containing deep valleys, and lofty 
table-lands, these last being sometimes more 
than 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. Ra- 
vines, with almost perpendicular walls of rock, 
seem to cut the mountains in every direction. 
Some of these precipices are from four to five 
thousand feet high. In some of the valleys Ve- 
suvius itself might be placed. 

These mountains, especially in the Peruvian 
portion, abound in mineral riches. Gold and 
silver mines are found in large numbers. Some 
parts are barren, others extremely fertile ; and 
all varieties of vegetable growth are found, from 
the productions of the tropics, to those of 
Northern America and Europe. The plains on 
the coast, though not particularly fertile by 
nature, are generally capable of being made so 
by irrigation and culture. Such was the coun- 
try which Pizarro discovered and subdued. 

" The face of the country," Mr. Prescott says, 
" would appear to be peculiarly unfavourable to 
the purposes both of agriculture and of inter- 
nal communication. The sandy strip along the 
coast, where rain never falls, is fed only by a 
few scanty streams, that furnish a remarkable 
contrast to the vast volumes of water which roll 
down the eastern side of the Cordilleras towards 
the Atlantic. The precipitous steeps of the 
sierra, with its splintered sides of porphyry and 
granite, and its higher regions wrapped in snows 
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that never melt under the fierce sun of the equar 
tor, unless it be from the desolating action of 
its own volcanic fires, might seem equally un- 
propitious to the labours of the husbandman. 
And all communication between the parts of the 
long-extended territory might be thought to be 
precluded by the savage character of the region, 
broken up by precipices, furious torrents, and 
impassable guebradas, — those hideous rents in 
the mountain-chain, whose depths the eye of the 
terrified traveller, as he winds along his aerial 
pathway, vainly endeavours to fathom. Yet the 
industry, we might almost say the genius, of 
the Indians was sufficient to overcome all these 
impediments of nature. 

" By a judicious system of canals and subter- 
raneous aqueducts, the waste places on the coast 
were refreshed by copious streams that clothed 
them in fertility and beauty. Terraces were 
raised on the steep sides of the Cordillera ; and 
as the different elevations had the effect of dif- 
ference of latitude, they exhibited, in regular 
gradation, every variety of vegetable form, from 
the stimulated growth of the tropics, to the tem- 
perate products of a northern clime; while 
flocks of llamas — the Peruvian sheep — wan- 
dered with their shepherds over the broad snow- 
covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, which 
rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An 
industrious population settled along the lofty 
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regions of the plateaus^ and towns and hamlets, 
dastering amid orchards, and wide-spreading 
gardens, seemed suspended in the air, far ahove 
the ordinary elevation of the clouds. The plains 
of Quito, for instance, Gying on the equator,) are 
at the height of between nine and ten thousand 
feet aboTe the sea ; and other valleys, or plateaus 
above them, in this vast group of mountains, reach 
a still higher elevation. Intercourse was main- 
tained between these numerous settlements by 
means of the great roads which traversed the 
mountain-passes, and opened an easy commu- 
nication between the capital, and the remotest 
extremities of the empire." 

The capital city of the ancient Peruvian em- 
pire was Cuzco, south latitude 13^, west longi- 
tude 71®, in the rich and beautiful valley of that 
name. This might be called the centre of Pe- 
ruvian civilization. Tradition relates that the 
time was that the people all dwelt in deplorable 
barbarism, worshipped almost every object in 
nature, delighted in war, and feasted on the 
bodies of their captives. " The sun, the great 
luminary and parent of mankind, taking com- 
passion on their degraded condition, sent two of 
his children, Manco Capac and Mama Oello 
Huaco, to gather the natives into communities, 
and teach them the arts of civilized life. The 
celestial pair, brother and sister, husband and 
wife, advanced along the high plains in the 
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neighbourhood of lake Titicaca,''' to about the 
sixteenth degree south. They bore with them 
a golden wedge, and were directed to take up 
their residence in the spot where the sacred em- 
blem should without effort sink into the ground." 
This took place in the valley of Cuzco. ** Here 
the children of the sun established their resi- 
dence^ and soon entered upon their beneficent 
mission among the rude inhabitants of the 
country ; Manco Capac teaching the men the 
arts of agriculture, and Mama Oello initiating 
her own sex in the mysteries of weaving and 
spinning. The simple people lent a willing ear 
to the messengers of heaven, and, gathering 
together in considerable numbers, laid the foun- 
dations of the city of Cuzco. The same wise 
and benevolent maxims which regulated the con- 
duct of the first Incas, descended to their suc- 
cessors, and under their mild sceptre a commu- 
nity gradually extended itself along the broad 
surface of the table-land, which asserted its supe- 
riority over the surrounding tribes.'* These, 
one after the other, were, by the armies of the 

* The surface of this lake (through which thel6ih degree 
of south latitude passes) extends over four hundred and 
forty-eight square leagues, and is more than twenty times 
as large as the lake of Geneva. Though on a very elevated 
table-land, it is enclosed on every side ; and as there is no 
outlet, the waters which flow down from the surrounding 
mountains into the lake, must he carried off solely by 
evaporation from its widely-extended surface. 
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Incas, brought into subjection, and the extensive 
Peruvian empire was thus formed. Such were 
the fables believed at the time of the Spanish 
invasion, and the Incas continued to be regarded 
as of divine descent. Cuzco was a splendid 
city, the residence of the Inca, and of his great 
nobihty. It was the " holy city," and contained 
the great temple of the sun, to which pilgrims 
resorted from all parts, and which was perhaps 
the most magnificent structure in the new world. 
In the city were spacious openings and squares, 
contributing to its healthfulness, and furnishing 
places in which great numbers might assemble 
to celebrate the high festivals of their religion. 
Many of the streets, however, were long and nar- 
row, the houses low, and those of the poorer 
class built of clay and reeds. In a large and 
strong fortress on an eminence overlooking the 
city, was the sumptuous residence of the Inca. 

The government was an absolute despotism. 
Though mildly executed, it was unmitigated. 
The person of the Inca was sacred. There was 
a numerous nobility, claiming descent from 
Manco Capac ; but the highest, as was also the 
case in Mexico, might not come into the pre- 
sence of the Sovereign, except with bare feet, 
and bearing a Hght burden on his shoulders in 
token of subjection. There were many royal 
residences, all splendidly decorated, and glitter- 
ing with gold and silver. The country abounded 
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with the precious metals, as the mines were ex- 
tensively wrought, no part of the product was 
converted into coin, and very little was exported. 
The whole, in fact, passed into the hands of the 
Inca, to he employed under his direction for 
purposes of utility and ornament. When an 
Inca died, the hody was emhalmed, and placed, 
attired in the richest apparel, in the temple of 
the sun at Cuzco. A large numher of victims, 
sometimes a thousand, wives and servants, were 
immolated on the occasion. 

The nohility filled all the offices of state. 
The great offices of the priesthood were con- 
fined to them, and only they were intrusted 
with military command. 

The country was divided into four great pro- 
vinces, placed each under a Governor or Viceroy. 
The nation at large was distributed into small 
bodies of ten, one man being required to super- 
intend the rest, and being made so responsible 
lor the observance of the laws, that, in case of 
neglect, the punishment was infficted on him 
which was due to the guilty person. Larger 
divisions of one hundred, five hundred, a thou- 
sand, also existed, for purposes of police. Every 
ten thousand inhabitants had a Governor over 
them from among the Inca nobihty, who presided 
over all the inferior officers in his district. There 
were likewise tribunals of justice, with Magis- 
trates of different orders, all appointed by the 
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crown. Reports were to be made from the 
inferior to the higher courts, and from these to 
the Viceroys, who communicated with the Inca, 
the living head of this mesh-work of centraliza- 
tion, overspreading the whole country. The 
laws were few, relating chiefly to criminal 
matters ; for there was neither liberty nor acti- 
vity enough for many of the offences existing in 
a different state of society. They were exceed- 
ingly severe, death being the frequent penalty. 
Rebellion was the greatest of all crimes. A 
rebellious city, of province, was laid waste, and 
its inhabitants exterminated. 

The fiscal regulations, and the laws respecting 
property, furnish the most remarkable features 
in the old Peruvian polity. The whole territory 
was divided into three parts. One, for the sun^ 
that is, his temples and priesthood ; a second, 
for the Inca ; a third, for the people. All the 
lands were cultivated by the people at large. 
Marriage was encouraged, and almost enforced ; 
and every man had land allotted to him accord- 
ing to the numbers contained in his family. 
Trade was scarcely known. The people lived 
chiefly on the produce of the soil. There were 
immense flocks of the llama : only the malcR 
were killed ; and this was chiefly for the Inca 
and his court, and the members of the priest- 
hood. They were sheared at an appointed 
season, the wool collected in public magazines^ 
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and a quantity distributed to each household in 
proportion to its numbers. It was spun by the 
females, woven, and made into garments. Of- 
ficers were appointed to superintend, not only 
the distribution, but the working, of the wool. 
Idleness was not permitted. In fact, all were 
enjoined by law to be fed and clothed. The 
mines were wrought for the Inca; and there 
were skilful workmen in the precious metals, as 
well as in some of the decorative arts, who 
mostly transmitted their knowledge to their de- 
scendants. The whole burden of maintaining all 
the orders of the state rested on the body of the 
people. Their labour paid for all. All were 
fed and clothed ; but no one could better his 
condition, no one seems to have thought of 
doing so. The civilization was merely physical 
and mechanical ; it might almost be said, animal. 
There was nothing like intellectual development. 
The bare wants of the body were supplied ; but 
society was stereotyped. The people Hved all 
their days in the mere childhood of human 
nature. Little of the wretchedness and crime 
of a higher civilization existed ; but the great- 
ness of which man is capable was utterly un- 
known. That they were rational, was acknow- 
ledged by the existence of government and law ; 
but they were dealt with only as rational ani- 
mals, the nobles and the Inca only differing 
from the rest by standing higher on the scale, 
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and sharing a larger portion of physical gratifi- 
cation. It was a state resting exclusively on the 
facts of the corporeal and temporal existence of 
man. His wants were supplied ; hut they were 
first reduced to the lowest scale. His free 
agency existed not. He might walk in a certaia 
prescribed path with some degree of comfort ; 
but on that path he mtist walk, and out of it he 
was not permitted to move. 

The Incas kept up a large military force, 
allowing no independence where their arms 
could reach. And as soon as a tribe was sub- 
dued, its territory and people were made in all 
respects Peruvian. Every Inca was always at 
war, gradually extending the boundaries of the 
empire, and enlarging the Peruvian family. 
Domestic quiet was thus co-existent with foreign 
commotion. 

Whatever knowledge the state of the country 
afforded, was communicated to the youthful 
members of the royal family, and of the families 
of the nobles ; but for the bulk of the people 
there was nothing like education. They were 
trained to do right, according to the existing 
notions of right, and their temporal comfort 
was secured ; though their intellectual condition 
would bring this down to a very low point on 
the scale. The great object of the civil institu- 
tions of Peru was to keep the people in this 
state of pupilage ; to make them comfortable. 
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and to give them pleasure, as children, and no- 
thing more. It was to agriculture that atten- 
tion was chiefly paid. Foreign commerce existed 
not, and the wants of the people only extended 
to the necessaries of life. But in connexion 
with this were found some of their most stu- 
pendous works. To supply the want of water 
in the plains between the hUls and the coasts, 
enormous aqueducts were constructed, consisting 
of large slabs of free-stone, properly adjusted. 
The fortifications, too, were built in a similar 
manner. " Many of these stones were of vast 
size ; some of them being full thirty-eight feet 
long by eighteen broad, and six feet thick." 
But this was accomplished, not through any 
acquaintance with the principles of natural 
science. Mr. Prescott's remarks are seriously 
suggestive. "We are filled with astonishment 
when we consider that these enormous masses 
were hewn from their native bed, and fashioned 
into shape, by a people ignorant of the use of 
iron ; that they were brought from quarries, 
from four to fifteen leagues distant, without the 
aid of beasts of burden; were transported 
across rivers and ravines, raised to their elevated 
position on the sierra, and finally adjusted there 
with the nicest accuracy, without the knowledge 
of tools and machinery familiar to the European. 
Twenty thousand men are said to have been em- 
ployed on that great structure, the fortified 
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palace on the bill overlooking the city of Cuzco. 
However this may be, we see in it the workings 
of a despotism which had the lives and fortunes 
of its vassals at its absolute disposal, and which, 
however mild in its general character, esteemed 
these vassals, when employed in its service, as 
lightly as the brute animals for which they served 
as a substitute." 

The great question still remains. What was 
the religion of the Peruvians, when they first be- 
came acquainted with Europeans, and with tbat 
form of Christianity which those Europeans 
placed before them ? 

It is singular that among the American tribes 
there was, from a remote period, an acknow- 
ledgment of a Supreme Being, as the Great 
Spirit. In Peru, in a valley not far from Lima, 
was an ancient temple, dedicated to him under 
the name of Pachacamac, " He wlio gives life to 
the universe." This existed before the dynasty 
of the Incas. But, practically, the Great Spirit, 
as an object of worship, was overlooked. The 
religion of Peru was taught them by an idola- 
trous mythology. This recognised a future 
state for body as well as soul. Hence the cus- 
tom of embalming the Incas. The occupations 
of the life to come were believed to be similar to 
those of the present ; for which reason, the 
wives and favourite domestics of the Incas were 
slain, to accompany them into the next world. 
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Their religion embodied few moral principles. 
The good, according to their notions of good- 
ness, were rewarded in a state of luxurious ease 
and enjoyment ; the bad were punished by 
grinding and incessant toil. Their traditions 
referred to a deluge, from the destruction of 
which only some persons escaped. The chief 
object of their worship was the sun. The moon 
was honoured as his sister and wife: the stars 
were her train of attendants. Yenus, the bright- 
est of them, was said to be a youth with sUver 
locks, the page of the sun. His name was 
Chasca. There were temples in which the thunder 
and hghtning were worshipped, as the ministers 
of the sun's power. The rainbow was a deity 
emanating from him. All natural objects were 
said to have a mother, a power from which they 
originated ; and these powers of nature entered 
into the number of their gods. The gods of the 
conquered nations were ranked among their own 
deities, and their images removed to Cuzco, 
where their worshippers might come on pilgrim- 
age to visit their shrines. Temples were very 
numerous ; but the grand temple of the sun was 
at Cuzco. It was a vast building, constructed of 
large masses of stone ; but its only covering 
was a straw thatch. The interior was splendid 
beyond description. It was like a mine of gold 
and silver : every utensil was of gold. On the 
western wall was an immense plate of gold, 
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representing the sun. It was a human face, 
surrounded with rays, thickly powdered with 
emeralds and other precious stones. Arrange- 
ments were made for the first rays of the rising 
sun to fall on this image, which then became for 
a time brilliant and dazzling. There was a large 
priesthood, in regular subordination. The High 
Priest was appointed by the Monarch, and was 
generally one of his brothers. Only the nobles 
could become Priests. These were the holy 
order of Peru. Many festivals were celebrated 
through the year, and these were scenes of gorge- 
ous splendour and ceremony, and great rejoicing. 
On very rare and particular occasions a human 
sacrifice was ofiered ; but this was always some 
noble young maiden, or noble child. The ter- 
rible butchery of the Aztecs was unknown. 
Once a year a great festival was held for kin- 
dling the holy fire. This was done by collecting 
the solar rays in concave mirrors of polished 
metal, and causing them to fall on dried cotton. 
For the custody of this, the order of Virgins 
of the Sun, in some respects similar to that of 
the Vestal Virgins of ancient Rome, was insti- 
tuted. 

The great difference between the social condi- 
tion of Peru, and that of Mexico, consisted in 
the milder character of the former. In many 
respects they were similar. Indeed, the differ- 
ences may be accounted for by the generally 
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adopted supposition^ that at one time the older 
Mexicans were very similar to the Peruvians ; 
but that their invasion and conquest by the 
Aztecs introduced and established the bolder^ 
harsher mythology of the conquerors, in which 
the martial element so fearfully preponderated. 
From this arose the horrible butcheries by which 
the religion of the Mexicans was distinguished 
when they first became known to Cortes and his 
followers. So far as human safety and happi- 
ness are concerned, the polytheism of Peru was 
immeasurably superior to that of Mexico, with 
its dreadful war-god. Both, however, left not 
only the soul of man uncared for, but his mind 
untrained, undeveloped. Both Mexico and Peru 
were therefore far below the invaders, and soon 
became victims to the superior power which was 
connected with superior knowledge. Still, 
though Christianity was introduced among them, 
it was little more than Christianity in name ; and 
the Christianity which does not truly regenerate 
men, will never regenerate society. The Chris- 
tianity which Cortes and Pizarro introduced into 
the regions which they respectively subdued, 
was not that which is as truly as it is empha- 
tically described by the Apostle as being "the 
power of God unto salvation." The great truths 
of the Gospel were present ; but their proper po- 
sition was not given to thera. Christ, as the only 
and Almighty Saviour, was not openly preached. 
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He was rather the stem and terrible Judge^ to 
whom sinful mortals could only have access by 
a host of subordinate intercessors ; and these 
became, practically, the idols of a new poly- 
theism. One form of idolatry was exchanged 
for another. Instead, also, of that evangelical 
method of salvation which calls into energetic 
exercise all the mental faculties and feelings in 
*' repentance towards God, and faith towards oar 
Lord Jesus Christ," the deadening doctrines of 
a primary exteraaUsm were taught : penance, 
priestly absolution, and sacramental salvation, 
were the distinguishing tenets of the Christianity 
of the Spaniards. Nor were the fetters broken. 
The slaves of the Incas became the vassals of 
Rome. Mental liberty was denied them ; and a 
system of political absolutism, whose oppressions 
were often grinding, took the place of the not 
less absolute, but yet milder, despotism of the 
Incas. The experiment, therefore, has failed. 
After three centuries, the more active and edu- 
cated became the disciples of Voltaire ; while the 
bulk of the people, untaught and impassioned, 
were prepared to follow any leader who appealed 
to their passions, and presumed on their igno- 
rance. Three quarters of a century ago, the 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon race of North America, 
won by war their independence from the mother 
country, and established the Republic of the 
United States. They were previously, enlight- 
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ened aDd active freemen, pervaded by that love 
of order, and that respect for law, which Chris- 
tianity always inspires. The consequence was, 
that no sooner was peace established, than they 
stood forth an orderly and industrious people ; 
and though, as we think, their institutions 
are in some respects defective, the influence 
of the defects has been counteracted by their 
personal character. Widely different is the 
republicanism of the United States, from the 
republicanism of the infidel theorists of France. 
The citizens of the United States enjoy a pros- 
perity before unexampled in the history of 
mankind. 

Between thirty and forty years ago, the 
Spanish colonies asserted their own independ- 
ence. What are they now? They have awa- 
kened from the torpor into which an oppressive 
tyranny had thrown them ; but they are still 
groaning in the convulsions of revolutionary 
anarchy. Spanish America, Spain, and Italy, are 
unable to form for themselves a stable Govern- 
ment, in which man may securely enjoy his 
rights, perform his duties, and prosper in his 
undertakings. And such would have been the 
case in Austria, Germany, and France, had the 
same theories, developed, fungus-like, from the 
deadly corruptions of Popery, been permitted to 
retain the power which unexpected circumstances 
had allowed them audaciously to seize. 
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Whence this difference between Northern and 
Southern America? To refer it to difference 
of race is worse than nonsense. This is as unsound 
in philosophy, as it is untrue in history. Man 
everywhere is man ; and the same causes will 
everywhere produce the same effects, whether 
good or evil. In North America there were 
those elements, with fewer hinderances, and in 
greater power, which go to purify and elevate the 
social condition of man. Hence the rapidly pro- 
gressive improvement and prosperity of the States. 
A Christianity of light and power was there to do 
its own work, in combating the evil in human 
society, and promoting the good. In South 
America, these elements were not present. In- 
stead of Christianity, there was Popery. Free- 
dom from European dominion was demanded 
and obtained equally by Anglo-Saxon, and by 
Spanish, America. The social condition of the 
parties respectively, — the order and prosperity 
of the one, the chaotic confusion and distress of 
the other, — must be felt by the thoughtful ob- 
server to supply a perfect demonstration, that 
political fi*eedom, coming alone, will not cast 
society into the form necessary for the well- 
being of its members. The case, considered in 
its history and in its philosophy, unanswerably 
establishes the fact, that not to difference of race, 
but to difference of religion, is the difference in 
social condition to be ascribed. Pure, vital Chris- 
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tianity, the Christianity, not of Rome, but of the 
Bible, is the efficient, the certain, the exclusive 
civilizer of mankind. 

II. 

Francisco Pizarro was born, probably 
about 1471, at Truxillo, a city of Estremadura, 
in Spain. He was the illegitimate son of 
Francisca Gonzales, a female of humble condi- 
tion. His father, Gbnzalo Pizarro, was a Colonel 
of infantry, and had served with some distinc- 
tion under Gonsalvo de Cordova, in the Italian 
and Navarrese wars. Young Francisco received 
little attention from either of his parents ; no 
education was given him, and his character was 
developed and formed, without direction or care, 
under the influence of the circumstances in 
which he spent his youth, operating on a 
naturally bold and reckless disposition. For 
some time his occupation was that of a swine- 
herd : but this did not suit his daring and ener- 
getic temper ; and when he arrived at manhood, 
his dissatisfaction was increased by the wonder- 
ful tales concerning the New World, then re- 
cently discovered by Columbus, which were 
becoming common all over Spain. He first be- 
came a soldier, and is believed to have spent 
some time in Italy, where he acquired a reputa- 
tion for a courage which no dangers could alarm, 
and an obstinate perseverance which no difficul- 
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ties could tire. His . dissatisfaction, however, 
still continued ; and, with many others like him- 
self, he began to look towards the regions of the 
far west. If persons of high degree, who had never- 
theless to experience the inconveniences of poverty, 
embarked in some of those expeditions to which 
Columbus had opened the way, hoping to find the 
wealth which their native land afforded them no 
means of procuring ; there were likewise persons 
of low origin and violent passions, needy adven- 
turers, who had nothing to lose, and who antici- 
pated great gain, when removed beyond the con- 
stant observation and control of steady government 
and strict law, and who were therefore ever ready 
to swell the number of the followers of their 
superiors in rank. One of these followers Pizarro 
resolved to become : he therefore made the best 
of his way to Seville, which was then the most 
frequent port of embarkation for the newly dis- 
covered lands. No record, however, remains of 
the first movements, whose issues were so 
eventful to Peru. The vessel in which he em- 
barked, the commander with whom he sailed, 
the time when he commenced his voyage towards 
the regions in which he was subsequently to win 
for himself so proud a name, are all unknown. 
He would offer his services, no doubt^ to some 
speculating Captain or trader, not knowing what 
was to befall him ; but resolved to make use of 
every occurrence which appeared to promise ad- 
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vantages to himself. The first time that he 
appears on the stage of history, is towards the 
end of 1509, when we find him at Hispaniola, 
joining Don Alonzo de Ojeda in his expedition to 
the southern shores of the Caribbean sea, west- 
ward of the Gulf of Venezuela. The first for- 
tunes of the colony which it was the object of 
the romantic leader to establish, were very dis- 
astrous ; but the conduct of Pizarro so far 
secured his confidence, that he left him in charge 
of the settlements, while he himself returned to 
Hispaniola for supplies. On this occasion, he 
gave earnest of his future relentless proceedings. 
Provisions were so scarce, that the settlers were 
in danger of perishing by hunger : they were, 
notwithstanding, too numerous to be all carried 
away by the small vessel which Ojeda had left 
them, and by which they were to secure their 
own safety, if he did not come to their relief 
within a limited time. Pizarro actually waited, 
beholding the ravages of death among his fol- 
lowers, till their numbers were so reduced, that 
the only vessel in their harbour was no longer 
too small to contain the miserable remnant. His 
character was evidently formed. Bold and de- 
cided, yet cautious and persevering, strongly 
moved by what he believed to be religion, but 
unchecked by any principles of moral equity, he 
not only ascertained what blow was to be struck, 
but what was the proper time for striking it. Till 
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that time arrived, all ardour appeared to be 
repressed ; and he was as patient in the endur- 
ance of inactivity, as he was in sustaining hard- 
ship and toil ; but when the anticipated period 
came, there was no longer even the appearance 
of hesitancy. What he thought necessary to be 
done, whatever its character might be, that he 
did without shrinking, and he did it completely. 
As he had no other object in view than his 
own advancement, he fixed on no particular spot 
as the sphere of his labours, but was wiUing to 
go wherever, and with whomsoever, he might 
think his purposes were most likely to be accom- 
plished. Circumstances which are not known, 
and which, in all probability, would appear 
exceedingly trivial if they were known, fixed him 
chiefly among the settlements on the Isthmus of 
Darien. He was one of the party by which 
Balboa was accompanied when he set out to dis- 
cover that great ocean to the south, of which he 
had heard so much ; and thus, among the Euro- 
peans who first beheld the waters of the Pacific, 
was the man who, in the course of a few years, 
totally subverted the most powerful and wealthy 
empire on its eastern coasts. Pizarro was one 
of the *' soldiers of fortune" of the day ; and 
when Pedrarias had succeeded in wresting from 
Balboa not only his command, but his life, he 
found no difiiculty in securing the services of the 
future conqueror of Peru. He employed him in 
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various military expeditions against the Indians 
of the neighbourhood; and in 1515 he selected 
him to accompany other cavaliers on a journey 
to the coasts of the Pacific^ to trade with the 
natives there. Before long the seat of govern- 
ment was removed from the northern, or, as it 
might almost be termed, the European, side of 
the Isthmus, to the southern, where it was fixed 
at Panama ; and as the courage and hardihood 
of Pizarro were unquestionable, his name soon 
became conspicuous among those who extended 
the conquests of Spain to the west and north, 
till they began to approach the confines of the 
empire of Montezuma. In these expeditions he 
acquired great fame as a military leader ; but he 
had found little to gratify that which was the 
master-passion of these Chriistian discoverers 
and invaders of the New World. One and all 
were influenced by an insatiable thirst for gold ; 
and among the more active of them, such as was 
Pizarro, the independence naturally generated by 
distance from that supreme authority to which 
they owed and professed allegiance, issued in a 
desire of power and rule to which, in connexion 
with their resolution to amass wealth, they lite* 
rally abandoned themselves. And this, strange 
as it may appear, was mightily strengthened by 
religion, as religion was understood by them. 
Of the Christianity of the New Testament, they 
were as ignorant as the generality of their coun- 
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trymen. Of its true spirit they knew nothing. 
Its doctrines they understood not as flowing 
from their real source : they received them as 
put forth in the prevailing creeds of the day, the 
additions of Popery along with the great fiicts of 
the Gospel, and occupying the higher place. 
The proximate ohjects of worship were the Vii^n 
and the interceding saints ; and as the homage 
they themselves rendered was Httle more than 
a verhal profession of belief, they were satisfied 
if they procured as much from others. Papists 
have often reproached Protestants for the fanati- 
cism which has occasionally appeared among 
them ; but the wildest antinomian fanatics, who 
ever taught that ''dominion was founded in 
grace,'' were immeasurably exceeded by those who 
considered themselves as the orthodox represen- 
tatives of the so-called '' Catholic Church,'' and 
her representatives and Missionaries to the Hea- 
thens of America. They were the Christian 
subjects of a Christian Sovereign, to whOm, in 
the undisputed fulness of his authority, the 
living Head of their religion, claiming to be — 
we write it with sadness — the Vicar of Christ 
on earth, and allowing himself to be addressed 
'' Vice Deo," had granted the right of possess- 
ing all the lands they might discover, and of 
ruling over, that is, enslaving, their heathen 
inhabitants. They, therefore, who at home, 
however aspiring their temper, could never have 
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looked above the station in which they had been 
born, when they stood in these newly-discovered 
regions, felt that these limitations existed no 
longer ; and that, as all that ambition might 
desire was attainable in theory, so it might be, 
if sought in a spirit of resolute and daring enter- 
prise, not less attainable in fact. 

But when Pizarro had completed his fiftieth 
year, whatever hopes he might have previously 
cherished, appeared likely to fade away in disap- 
pointment. A very little way to the south of 
Panama, the vessels of the Spaniards had sailed ; 
but discovery as yet had accomplished nothing. 
Pizarro had an unhealthy spot of land allotted to 
him, and, according to the custom of the time, 
so destructive to the native races, along with 
this, a number of Indians were put under his 
control, made in reality hia slaves, in order to its 
cultivation. The Spaniards were gentlemen, sol- 
diers. Christians ! Too proud and too indolent 
to work, the subjugated races were compelled to 
the drudgery of toiling for the stranger; and, 
in many instances, melted away under the 
hopeless tyranny to which they were made 
subject. 

For some time there had been floating rumours 
of regions to the south, where the precious 
metals which the Spaniards so eagerly coveted 
were to be found in abundance. Gradually these 
rumours thickened, and became at length suffi- 
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ciently substantial to stimulate to more active 
enterprise those to whom gold was, practically, 
the very deity of their worship and service. 
Don Pedro Arias de Avila, commonly caJled 
Pedrarias, had obtained an American government 
by court favour. He was at Darien when Balboa 
discovered the Pacific Ocean ; and the baseness 
and malignity of the temper of Pedrarias were 
shown in the treatment which Balboa received at 
his hands. But though, under form of law, he 
murdered the discoverer, he saw the value of the 
discovery, and transferred the seat of his govern- 
ment to Panama, on the south side of the 
isthmus. Various expeditions of discovery were 
sent out ; those that were maritime to the west- 
ward and northward, those that were prosecuted 
by land to eastward and northward ; and ulti- 
mately the cavaliers from Panama met, at Hon- 
duras, with some of the companions of Cortes, 
who had descended there, southward and east- 
ward, from the great table-land of Mexico. In 
1522, an expedition sailed from Panama towards 
the south under Pascual de Andagoya. When 
he had reached Puerto de Pinas, at the extremity 
of the isthmus, about 7^° north lat., want of 
health compelled him to return. The reports of 
a wealthy country to the south were confirmed 
by him ; but he likewise established the fact, 
that the regions lying between presented great 
and discouraging difiiculties, not the least among 
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them being the bold and warlike character of 
their inhabitants. About the time of his return^ 
however, rumours of the proceedings of Cortes 
in the north had become current ; and the spirit 
of adventure, in which avarice and ambition so 
largely mingled, received a new impulse. By 
three persons it was especially felt. One of 
them was Diego de Almagro, a gallant soldier of 
fortune, frank and liberal in his disposition, 
hasty and violent in his passions, but after the 
first outbreak not difficult to be appeased. The 
second was Fernando de Luque, a Spanish 
Ecclesiastic, Vicar of Panama, a prudent man, 
well acquainted with the world, and possessing 
great influence in the community by the respect- 
ability of his character. The third was Fran- 
cisco Pizarro. Frequent conversation led the 
three to enter into a confederacy for the prose- 
cution of discovery to the south. Pizarro was 
to. command, and the business of equipping the 
vessels was undertaken by Almagro. Both of 
them agreed to contribute their little stock 
towards the expenses of the expedition ; but the 
greater part was furnished by Luque. Pedrarias 
gave his consent, but stipulated for a large share 
of the anticipated profits. Two small vessels 
were purchased ; one of which had actually been 
prepared by poor Balboa himself for a similar 
enterprise, and since his death had lain disman- 
tled in the harbour. Almagro lost no time in 
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putting on board the requisite stoi'es ; indeed, it 
appeared ultimately that his haste had been so 
great as to be prejudicial to the success of the 
voyage. Some difficulty was found in procuring 
a sufficient number of men. Many were intimi- 
dated by the uncertainties which seemed to rest 
on the final object ; while the hardships to be 
endured, and the dangers to be met and over- 
come, appeared certain. They succeeded, at 
length, in persuading about a hundred men to 
join them, though many of them were of very 
doubtful character. It was agreed that Pizarro 
should sail at once, that Almagro should follow 
as soon as the second vessel should be ready for 
sea, and that Luque should remain at Panama 
watching over the interests of the confederates 
there, as might from time to time be necessary. 
Everything being ready by the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1524, Pizarro went on board, assumed the 
command, and sailed out of the harbour. This 
was the beginning of the work, the completion 
of which was the subversion of the empire of the 
Incas, the establishment of Spanish rule along 
the western shores of the southern continent, so 
far as they are comfortably habitable by man, 
and the opening of the most abundant sources 
of metallic wealth for Europe. The gold and 
silver which in Peru were little more than orna- 
mental, were to be poured so profusely into 
Europe as to give a new character, to its com- 
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mercial proceedings^ and to assist in giving a 
higher character to its civilization. 

III. 

The Bay of Panama is a deep inlet^ formed by a 
long projection to the south from the country west 
of the city. The Puerto de Pinas, on the oppo- 
site coast, less than a degree beyond the entrance 
of the bay, had been the limit of the voyage of 
Audagoya. Doubling this point, Pizarro sailed 
into the small river of BirUy which has been 
supposed by some to have led the Spaniards to 
apply the term Peru to the empire of the 
Incas. The country here he found to be 
swampy and woody, with no traces of inhabit- 
ants, and affording no means of subsistence. At- 
tempting to sail farther, the weather became very 
stormy, and the provisions on board began to fail. 
The men were reduced to an allowance of two 
ears of Indian corn daily ; and after struggling 
with storms, and being in danger of foundering, 
they returned to the harbour from which they 
had sailed some days before. Even here they 
were in scarcely less wretched circumstances 
than when at sea, and the men demanded to be 
taken back to Panama. It required all the 
talent of the leader, who felt that return would 
be ruin, to persuade them to remain ; and he 
only succeeded by. despatching the vessel, and 
half the crew, under the orders of Montenegro, 
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one of his officers, to tbe Isle of Pearls, a few 
leagues south of Panama, for a fresh stock of 
provisions. For several weeks the sufferings of 
those who were left were extreme. Several died 
of starvation. Their only food consisted of un- 
wholesome berries which they gathered in the 
woods, and a few shell-fish picked up on the 
shore. They had not strength to explore the 
country, and the men were only kept in any 
degree of order by seeing that their Commander 
shared in all their privations. More than twenty 
had died, and the remainder were unable to 
make any exertion, when, one evening, a light 
was seen at a distance. With difficulty forcing 
their way through the wood, a small Indian 
village was found, the inhabitants of which fled 
from their huts in terror, and the famished 
Spaniards eagerly seized on the few provisions, 
chiefly cocoa-nuts and maize, which they con- 
tained. As no violence was threatened to the 
villagers, they soon returned ; and in the course 
of such conversation as could be held, the 
Spaniards were told of a much larger country a 
long way ofl* towards the south. But the darling 
object of the white man's craving was present. 
The Indians wore ornaments of gold, some of 
them of considerable size ; and when it was said 
that these came from the country to the south, 
the hopes of avarice were again revived. The 
villagers said that there was a great King who 
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lived across the mountains, at the distance of 
about ten days' journey, and that his dominions 
had been invaded by another, also from the 
south, called the Child of the Sun. The refer- 
ence was probably to Quito, which had been 
invaded some years before the expedition of 
Pizarro by the Peruvian Inca, Huayna Capac, 
one of the most warlike of the Peruvian 
Monarchs. The Spaniards returned to the coast 
with their hunger satisfied, and their desires for 
gold stimulated. And very soon after Montene- 
gro, who had been absent six weeks, returned ; 
and in the abundance afforded by the supplies 
which he brought, past distresses were forgotten, 
and the men were as eager to prosecute their 
voyage as they had before been to return home. 
Pizarro named the spot where they had remained 
so long, and suffered so much, Puerto de la 
HamhrCy the " Port of Famine," and once more 
gave his sails to the wind. 

The vessel proceeded southward, keeping close 
in with the shore. Perceiving a place somewhat 
more free from wood, Pizarro landed with a 
small body of men, and soon came to a village, 
from which, however, the natives had fled. In 
the houses was obtained a good store of maize, 
and the sight of ornaments of gold again excited 
Spanish avidity. But there was one awful spec- 
tacle. Before a fire a piece of human flesh was 
roasting. It was the first time they had found 
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any trace of cannibalism, and they left the place 
with horror. At sea a tropical storm came 
down on them with all its fury ; but they held 
on their course ; and when it had subsided, the 
appearance of the interior induced them to land^ 
as Pizarro believed he should meet with inhabit- 
ants. About a league from the shore they came 
to a town of considerable size, well defended by 
palisades, though the inhabitants had fled. The 
crew took what provisions and gold were in the 
houses, and returned to the coast. The late 
storms had so strained their bark, that Pizarro 
resolved to send her back for repairs, believing 
that the place where they had landed was 
favourable for defence, should they be attacked. 
He first, however, sent a party under Montene- 
gro to explore the country. The Indians mean- 
while had been watching all their movements ; 
and when the detachment was sufficiently sepa- 
rated from the main body, they fell on it, and 
were with great difficulty repulsed. Three 
Spaniards were killed. Montenegro hastened 
back; but the Indians took a nearer path, and 
attacked Pizarro. He was too much on his 
guard, however, to be surprised ; and seeing their 
approach, he sallied out to meet them. They 
soon perceived who was the leader, and directed 
all their force against him. Once he was thrown 
down. With a shout of triumph some of them 
sprang forward to drag him away ; but his 
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activity and boldness saved him. Springing on 
his feet, he struck down his foremost assailants ; 
and while he and his men were thus fighting for 
their lives, Montenegro arrived, fell on their rear, 
and they were driven away in confusion. Two 
more Spaniards were killed, and many wounded. 

Pizarro now saw that he could remain here no 
longer ; and as the vessel absolutely needed 
repairs, and the wounded attention and quiet, he 
came to the resolution of returning, reporting 
their proceedings to the Governor, and obtaining 
help for the more efficient prosecution of their voy- 
age. Sailing into the Bay of Panama, he landed 
at Chicama, a place a short distance to the west 
of tbe city, and sent his treasurer. with the vessel, 
and the gold they had collected, to the Governor. 

In the meantime Almagro had not been idle, 
though it was long before he was ready to follow 
Pizarro ; but having equipped a small caravel, 
and engaged sixty or seventy men, chiefly of the 
lowest order of the colonists, he set sail. Marks 
had been agreed upon by which he might know 
where his friends had been, and he traced them 
till he arrived at the scene of the last sanguinary 
contest. The Indians evinced the same hostility, 
and Almagro attacked them with such fury, that 
they were driven into the forests in the rear, and 
their habitations destroyed. He proceeded fur- 
ther south, touching at several places, finding 
evidences of a greater population, and collecting 
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considerable quantities of gold ; but reaching the 
fourth degree of south latitude, and no longer 
perceiving any traces of his companions, he, also, 
resolved to return, and found Pizarro at Chicama. 
The expedition had not been altogether unsuc- 
cessful. Much gold had been collected ; and 
the confederates were fully convinced that fur- 
ther to the south would be found the regions of 
inexhaustible wealth. 

It required all the influence of Father Luque 
to win a reluctant consent from Pedrarias. He 
would not contribute anything to the enterprise ; 
and, instead of stipulating for a share in the con- 
tingent profits, he insisted on the absolute pay- 
ment of a sum equivalent to a few thousand 
pounds, and for this he relinquished his share of 
the treasure of the Incas. Malignity defeated 
avarice. He had put Balboa to death when 
projecting the discovery of Peru, and now did 
all that he could to hinder the movements of 
Pizarro. He insisted on naming Almagro as 
equal in authority to his senior companion, and 
thus planted in the mind of the latter the seeds 
of distrust which bore eventually the fruits of 
bitter evil. 

Hitherto all had been no more than prepara- 
tory experiment. After much consultation the 
three confederates entered into a solemn com- 
pact, in writing, by which, as Father Luque 
contributed by far the greatest portion of the 
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necessary expenses, it was agreed that his share 
of the profits was to equal that of each of the 
others. They, on their part, devoted themselves 
to the grand undertaking. This instrument was 
dated March 10th, 1526. The signatures of 
Pizarro and Almagro were affixed, by their com- 
mand, by two respectable citizens of Panama, as 
neither the one nor the other was able to write 
his own name. The language of the document 
was strikingly religious, and there can be do 
doubt of the sincerity of the parties ; but when 
their after-conduct is remembered, and the 
relentless butcheries of which they were the 
authors are considered, it will be evident that 
the language of religion, even when sincerely 
used, furnishes no proof of the moral enlighten- 
ment of those by whom it is employed. They 
may say that they intend to advance the glory 
of God, and the kingdom of the Redeemer, and 
what they say they may mean ; but their mean- 
ing is to be connected with the opinions on the 
subject which they held. Thus explained, their 
proceedings become consistent with their pro- 
fessions, although the former be not less opposed 
to the true spirit of the Gospel, than the latter 
seem to be in agreement with it. The bulls of 
the Popes, the bulls of a Borgia, are always 
pious in expression; but he who should argue 
from the piety of the writing to the piety of the 
writers, would be unanswerably confuted by a 
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reference, in the first place, to the instrument 
of confederation between Father Luque, Pizarro, 
and Almagro, for the discovery and conquest of 
Peru; and, in the next, to the actual proceed- 
ings of the Commanders of the expedition. Nor 
is the instrument itself insignificant, even in its 
bearings on this question. Provisions are care- 
fully inserted for the right distribution of the 
treasures which were expected to be amassed. 
How were these to be obtained ? The Peruvians 
were Heathens ; and, therefore, they were to be 
made Christians by compulsion, and their wealth 
was to become the property of the men who 
invaded their country only because it was re- 
ported to be wealthy ! In the daylight of truth, 
the just value of such language may be estimated 
with no great difiiculty. 

IV. 

Having procured two vessels, and equipped 
them as dear-bought experience had shown to be 
necessary, the two Captains prepared to embark. 
They had obtained a few horses, and thia time 
they took a small supply of fire-arms and ammu- 
nition. A hundred and sixty men had also been 
persuaded to accompany them ; and this was the 
armament designed for the invasion and con- 
quest — let not the word spoliation be forgotten— 
of an empire which all reports agreed in repre* 
senting as civilized and mighty. 
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SailiDg in the summer season, their safety was 
not endangered hy storms, as in the former 
voyage. They directed their course at once to 
the river De San Juan, the point beyond which 
Almagro had not thought it prudent to proceed. 
They here found such a booty of gold, that on 
consultation they resolved on a change of pro- 
ceeding. They felt that their strength was too 
insufficient to justify hopes of success ; and 
believed that the sight of the gold they had 
obtained already, though they had scarcely 
reached the extreme borders where the antici- 
pated conquest was to begin, would stimulate 
others to join them. Almagro, therefore, was to 
return to Panama, Pizarro to remain where he 
was, and the pilot, Ruiz, a sagacious and reso- 
lute navigator from the port out of which 
Columbus had sailed, was to reconnoitre the 
country towards the south. 

Ruiz ran along the coast till he had nearly 
reached the equator. He was one day struck 
with astonishment at seeing a sail, as he knew 
there were no European vessels in those seas. 
He found it to be a rudely constructed bark, or 
rather raft, with a square sail of cotton, which 
slowly impelled the heavy fabric. This kind of 
vessel, called by the natives a balsa, is still in 
use. There were several Indians, men and 
women, on board, having on their persons gold 
and silver ornaments of more skilful fabrication 
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than the Spaniards had yet seen, besides a consi- 
derable quantity which they were carrying along 
the coast for traffic. Their wooUen dresses also 
attracted his attention. The cloth was of a fine 
texture, delicately embroidered with figures of 
birds and flowers, and dyed in brilliant colours. 
Two of them had come from a port called 
Tumhez, some distance to the south ; and they 
gave him to understand that there the fields 
were covered with the animals from whose wool 
the garments were made, and that in the palace 
of their King gold and silver were as plentiful as 
wood. Ruiz detained two or three, among them 
the Tumbeze, that they might repeat the exciting 
tale to his comrades, and allowed the haUa to 
pursue its course. He sailed only a little far- 
ther, reaching the Punta de Pasado, about half 
a degree to the south, being thus the first 
European who crossed the equator in the Pacific, 
and then returned to Bio de San Juan, after an 
absence of several weeks. 

In the meanwhile, Pizarro had once more been 
passing through circumstances the most dis- 
heartening. He had endeavoured to explore the 
country ; but the hills upon hills of the Andes, 
which there nearly approached the coast, with 
their steep ascents, fearful precipices, and deep 
ravines, and especially the almost impervious 
tropical forests, baffled all his attempts. The 
natives were hostile and watchful, and cut off 
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every straggler. A canoe had been constructed 
to ascend one of the streams ; and, running 
aground, its crew of fourteen men were carried 
off. Fragrant and richly tinted flowers they saw, 
and crowds of monkeys, and flocks of birds, es* 
pecially parrots, whose plumage was as beautiful 
and variegated as the flowers on the ground. But 
there were also hideous reptiles in the dark and 
slimy pools. The gigantic boa coiled around the 
trees, so as scarcely to be distinguished from 
their trunks, ready to seize and crush his prey. 
In the waters was the alligator, concealed till 
his incautious victim came within his reach. 
Several Spaniards perished thus miserably. Food 
also was scarce. The wild potatoe, and uncul- 
tivated cocoa-nut, afforded little help ; and clouds 
of mosquitoes stung them almost to madness. 
Pizarro, and a few like himself, retained their 
courage. They had chosen their path, and were 
resolved to persevere in it, sustaining every hard- 
ship in prospect of ultimate recompence; but 
the rest only thought of returning. It was at 
this period that Ruiz rejoined them ; and, soon 
after, Almagro entered the river with a fresh 
supply of stores, and an addition to their strength 
of more than eighty men, most of whom were 
military adventurers newly arrived from Spain, 
to whom the expedition of Almagro afforded the 
prospect of reahzing the expectations which had 
induced them to quit their homes. Despondency 
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now gave place to elation, and all demanded to 
be carried onwards. The voyage was renewed ; 
and, though the wind and weather had become 
far less favourable, in a short time they anchored 
off the port of Tacamez, near the equator. All 
along the coast the aspect of the country had 
been for some distance beautiful and inviting, with 
increasing evidences of higher civilization. At 
Tacamez they saw a town with more than two 
thousand houses, laid out in regular streets, with 
a numerous population, displaying many orna- 
ments of gold and precious stones. Here seemed 
to be the opening to all they desired. But dis- 
appointment again met them. The natives were 
not only bold and hostile, but trained to act in 
concert, and with military skill. On the shore 
was an army of more than ten thousand warriors, 
defying the Spaniards, and eager to come to 
battle. Even if their better discipline and wea- 
pons would have secured the victory, they had 
only come to the verge of the country. Every 
league they sailed disclosed a greater population. 
What was to be done ? Almagro proposed that 
he should return for help, while Pizarro should 
take up a strong position, and await his return. 
The recollection of bitter sufferings caused Pizarro 
to reject the proposal when first made ; and the 
disagreement was so strong, that they were only 
prevented from engaging in a murderous sword 
conflict by their friends, who represented the 
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ruin to the whole cause which must ensue. 
E?entaally, judgment resumed its sway, and 
Pizarro yielded. He was learning to conquer all 
opposition to his progress, even though it should 
arise from his own feelings. To prevent any 
complaints from the disaffected, all letters were 
seized ; but a few wrote to the Governor, con- 
demning the whole project, and begging that a 
vessel might be sent to take such of them away 
as might be alive at its arrival. This was con- 
cealed in a ball of cotton, which they sent, as a 
specimen of the productions of the country, to 
the Governor's lady. The island of Gallo, not 
far from the shore, about two degrees north of 
the equator, was chosen as the safest residence 
of the remaining party. 

On the arrival of Almagro at Panama, scarcely 
had he begun his solicitations for help, when the 
effects of the letter of complaint were felt. Those 
few complainers had nearly rendered the whole 
project abortive. The crew of Almagro certainly 
did not look like men whose latter labours had 
been prosperous; and soon after his departure 
from the south, Pizarro actually sent back the 
remaining vessel, feeling himself stronger with 
the few than with the many. And the meager 
appearance of the whole so strengthened the 
representations of the letter received by the 
Governor, that he rejected the petitions of 
Almagro, and despatched two vessels to the isle 
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of Gallo, under the command of a cavalier 
named Tafur^ with orders to bring back every 
Spaniard whom he might find alive at the time 
of his arrival there. 

Pizarro and his companions were again passing 
through distresses like those which they had 
experienced on former occasions. It was the 
rainy season ; food was scanty and unwholesome, 
and their means of shelter of the poorest descrip- 
tion. When, therefore, the vessels sent by the 
Governor arrived, the spirit of enterprise was 
finally quenched in nearly the whole number. 
But Pizarro was unchanged. He felt that the 
crisis of his life was come. Luque and Almagro 
had written to him, beseeching him to persevere, 
and faithfully promised that in a short time he 
should receive assistance. For his undaunted 
spirit, this was enough. When the whole com- 
pany were standing on the shore, he briefly but 
firmly told them his purpose. We now come to 
another scene, in the course of American dis- 
covery, worthy the pencil of the artist. A num- 
ber of men are standing by the sea-side, two 
vessels being moored at a small distance. Some 
of them look contented and healthy. These are 
Tafur, and such of his men as were then on 
shore. But the rest are wan and gaunt, hard- 
ship and famine having been at work on them ; 
and they look to the ships for removal and 
safety. One is among them of lofty bearing. 
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tall and thin ; his countenance shows as much 
of sufifering as that of any other; but thought 
and care sit on his brow. He has drawn his 
sword, and traced, on the sand, a line from east 
to west, and is now addressing the company. 
This is Francisco Pizarro, the conqueror of the 
Incas, and the first European Governor of their 
vast and wealthy empire. These are his words : 
" Friends and comrades, on that side are hunger, 
toil, nakedness, the drenching storm, desertion, 
and death ; on this side, ease and pleasure. 
There lies Peru with its riches; here, Panama 
and poverty. Choose each man what best be- 
comes a brave Castilian. For my part, T go to 
THE south !" So saying, he stepped across the 
line. And that movement settled the conquest 
of Peru. The ^question was decided by the un- 
daunted, unshrinking purpose of one man. 
Ruiz, the brave pilot, followed him, and next 
Pedro de Candia, a cavalier born in the Grecian 
island from which he took his name. By eleven 
others the example was followed ; and there, 
south of the line, stand the fourteen men consti- 
tuting the staflf of the .army by which the battle 
was to be fought, and the victory won, which 
should decide the fate of a great empire. 

Tafur understood not the men. To him their 
conduct only appeared as madness and disobe- 
dience. He refused to leave them a vessel, and 
was only persuaded with great difficulty to sup- 
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ply them with a few stores. He soon after 
departed. Ruiz accompanied him to co-operate 
with Loque and Almagro. 

About twenty-five leagues to the north of their 
present residence, lay the small island of Gorgona, 
about a^e leagues from the continent. It was 
uninhabited, and contained springs of good water, 
and a species of pheasant, with the hare or rabbit 
of the country. To this Pizarro resolved to re- 
move, for which purpose a rude raft was con- 
structed. In this place they spent several 
tedious months. The sincerity of Pizarro in his 
religion, so far as he understood it, was impres- 
sively manifested. Morning prayers were said 
regularly, the evening hymn to the Virgin as 
regularly sung, and the festivals of the Church 
were duly observed. Imperfect and even erring 
as were their religious opinions, it was their 
religious trust that sustained them. Too sur- 
rounded by error to allow a true moral influence, 
yet, without its power, it may be doubted whe- 
ther their resolution could have been upheld, and 
their perseverance secured. 

Luque and Almagro, on the arrival of Ruiz, 
again applied to Rios, the Governor; and, by 
representing to him the fact that their comrade 
was serving the crown, extorted a reluctant con- 
sent to a very limited supply. A small vessel, 
with provisions, and arms, and ammunition, was 
at length despatched, and reached the island of 
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Gorgona when it had been tenanted by the Spa- 
niards seven months. 

Pizarro was folly aware that his power was 
utterly inadequate to the work of conquest^ espe-* 
daily as the vessel was to return to Panama as 
soon after the expiration of six months as should 
be possible. He resolved^ therefore^ that his 
Toy age should be one of observation. To the 
natives^ only the bright side of European cha- 
racter was to be shown ; and, though opportu- 
nities of collecting gold quietly were not to be 
neglected, no violence was to be used. The 
plan being laid down, the voyage was commenced. 
The vessel steered along the coast ; and Pizarro 
observed that the vast mountain- chain continued 
without interruption. As they proceeded, they 
saw that the country became more fertile and 
populous. Everywhere evidences appeared of a 
high external civilization, and of a government 
regular and strong. They soon arrived at Point 
Pasado, the limit of the discoveries of Ruiz, and 
coasted onwards, struck with admiration at all 
they witnessed on the shore, till, in twenty days, 
they reached the Gulf Guayaquil, latitude S° S. 
They were now abreast of some of the most 
stupendous heights of the magnificent Andes. 
Chimborazo, and the dazzling cone of Cotopaxi, 
were both in view far away to the north-east. 
The plain at the foot of the hills was narrow, but 
intersected by rivulets, and covered by villages 
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and fruitfal fields. All betokened industry, 
quiet enjoyment, and what the lovers of gold 
considered as wealth. Many balsas were seen. 
At Tumbez, a little distance to the south of the 
gulf, they landed. Here Pizarro first saw the 
llama, — the "little camel," as the Spaniards 
called it. They found here an Inca noble, and 
managed to have some imperfect conversation 
with him. He wished to know whence the ^ 
strangers came, and for what purpose. Pizarro 
told him he was the vassal of the greatest Prince 
in the world, and had come to assert his master's 
lawful supremacy over the country, and also to 
teach them the knowledge of the true God, and 
to rescue them from the dominion of idolatry 
and evil spirits. Pedro de Candiawent on shore 
in complete armour, with his musket on his 
shoulder. The Indians were as much astonished 
by the glittering steel in which he was cased, as 
he was at the vast profusion of gold and silver 
with which the Temple of the Sun in the place was, 
as he e;cpressed it, " tapestried." Their astonish- 
ment knew no bounds when he fixed his piece, 
and shattered the mark which he had set up at a 
distance. Pizarro was now convinced that he 
had found the country of which so many lofty but 
obscure reports had been heard at Panama. How- 
ever, he continued his coasting voyage, though 
sometimes the weather was awfully tempestuous ; 
but all that he saw confirmed his impressions as to 
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the character of the country. He passed Cape 
Blanco^ ahout 4° south latitude ; and, after sailing 
a degree or two nearly due south, he found that he 
had passed the most westerly point of the conti- 
nent, and that the direction of the coast-line was 
considerably to the east of south. He reached 
before long the ninth parallel of south latitude, 
near the spot on the coast on which Truxillo was 
subsequently erected ; and here his onward 
voyage closed. He felt that the grand discovery 
had now been made, and that he was prepared 
to return, and report on it with confidence, as 
well as to secure the means of reaping from it 
the anticipated advantages. He therefore turned 
his prow once more northward, touched at several 
places on the coast to confirm his opinions, or 
increase his information. At Tumbez, several of 
his followers wished to remain ; among them, an 
active cavalier, Alonzo de Molina. Pizarro, be- 
lieving that his future plans would be aided by 
the knowledge of the people and of their lan-» 
guage which they might acquire, agreed to their 
request; and at length, after an absence of 
eighteen months, he again anchored at Panama. 
For himself and his two associates, his return 
was an occasion of complete triumph ; but from 
the Governor they could obtain no encourage- 
ment. Either indolently satisfied with the pro- 
ceedings in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
colony, or appalled by the magnitude of the 
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plans proposed by the confederates, he refused 
all assistance ; and again did the question arise, 
" Shall we still proceed, or, having our object at 
length clearly defined, cease from attempting to 
secure it?" The result of their consultations was, 
a resolution to apply to the Crown. But who 
was to be the applicant? Professional duties 
confined Luque to his post ; Almagro acknow- 
ledged himself that he was not the proper per- 
son. Pizarro preferred engaging at once in the 
enterprise ; and Luque evidently feared that he 
would be too much disposed to seek superior 
advantages for himself. But Almagro, though 
blunt and fiery, was too generous for suspicion. 
He knew the real powers of his companion, and 
was willing tb trust him. None, he said, could 
represent the case so well as the man who had 
been the chief agent in the discovery, and was 
not only acquainted with its value, but deeply 
interested in seizing the prize which, with suffi- 
cient power, was already within their grasp. It 
was finally decided that Pizarro should return to 
Spain ; and, though not without great difficulty, 
so low had their credit fallen, fifteen hundred 
ducats were raised to defray his expenses, and 
enable him to make a proper appearance at the 
proud court of Spain. His preparations being 
completed, in the spring of 1528, he left Panama 
for Europe, accompanied by Pedro de Candia. 
He was careful to carry with him a quantity of 
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gold and silver^ and specimens of the productions 
of the country. He was now fifty-seven years 
old. If the ardour of youth existed no longer, 
the iron will was unweakened. Years of ob- 
servant activity had taught him to plan with 
far-seeing rapidity, and, having arrived at his 
conclusions, and formed his purposes, to execute 
them fully, without flinching or delay. His was 
one of those master-minds which think coolly 
before they resolve ; but which, having resolved, 
proceed at once to act. Never swayed by pas- 
sion or caprice, he was never deterred by pity or 
fear. With him there was but one question : 
What was necessary to be done ? When he saw 
this, he did it. Where the mind is enlightened, 
the motive pure, the object right, this is the 
secret of true greatness. Where the contrary 
conditions exist, greatness may still result ; but 
it will be the greatness of crime and guilt. 

V. 

Never had Monarchs, in so short a time, 
such applications made to them as those of 
Spain at the periods to which we are now refer- 
ring. Scarcely had they made their country one, 
by the union of the crowns of Arragon and Cas- 
tile, and by the expulsion of the Moors, and the 
consequent reduction of Granada, when Colum- 
bus sought to be enabled to search out the lands 
beyond the mighty Atlantic. His application 
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was successful ; and the first European banner 
that waved in the New World, was the banner of 
Spain. A few years rolled away, and Cortes 
was allowed to make the empire of Montezuma a 
viceroyalty of Spain. The youthful and ambi- 
tious descendant of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
1519, became Emperor of Germany, — Charles V. 
In 1526, by the defeat of his rival, Francis I., 
King of France, at the battle of Pavia ; and in 
1527, by the conquest of Rome by his army ; the 
topmost pinnacle of his greatness seemed to be 
reached. A prize was yet to be won, though he 
knew it not, in point of wealth the richest of 
all ; but this was placed in full view before him 
in 1528. Early in the summer of that year, 
Pizarro landed at Seville, whence he had sailed 
twenty years before, a homeless wanderer, an 
obscure adventurer. His earliest reception there 
was most singular. His first lodging was a 
prison. A man of the name of Enciso had con- 
tributed on speculation towards colonization on 
the mainland of the newly-discovered regions, 
and had claims on the first settlers of Darien. 
Pizarro was one of these ; and Enciso, hearing 
of his arrival, had the officers of justice in readi- 
ness, and as soon as he landed he was arrested 
for the debt. He sent word to the court, how- 
ever, of his errand and condition, and his libera- 
tion was immediately ordered. 

Charles was now at Toledo, preparing to 
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embark for Italy. He was aware that the New 
World, by the wide openings it furnished for 
commerce, would eventually add to the strength 
of his empire ; but his ambitious projects re- 
quired a present supply of wealth ; and the 
returns of trade, however sure, were only gra- 
dual. The conquest of Mexico brightened his 
prospects, and won from him an attention which 
the slower performances of his new colonies had 
failed to obtain. But the narrative of Pizarro, 
supported as it was by the specimens he had 
taken care to be able to display, set before the 
Emperor views of splendour which, brilliant as 
they were, were more attractive because more 
suited to his actual circumstances. The gold 
and silver so eagerly sought by the colonists for 
the sake of their avarice, were by him desired as 
the means of gratifying his ambition ; and if the 
relations of the discoverer were true, — which 
there was no reason to doubt, — even Mexico 
must yield to Peru. Pizarro told his own tale. 
His hardships and sufferings w^e feelingly de- 
picted ; but he had borne all, he said, and, when 
difficulties most, increased, pressed through all, to 
extend the empire and advance the greatness of 
his Sovereign. His audience were moved even 
to tears ; for he spoke of dangers which himself 
had braved, perils from which himself had 
escaped, achievements which himself had won. 
And here were the proofs. The llama excited 
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general attention. The wondrous modern revi* 
Tal of trade had already commenced ; and the 
far-seeing Monarch acknowledged the valne of 
this new kind of wool in its relation to manu- 
factures. He saw not that the Protestantism 
he was seeking to crush would raise to commer- 
cial greatness a people of whom he thought 
little ; and that the spiritual domination, in the 
gorgeous ceremonials of which he was leading 
his people in splendid but humiliating vassalage, 
would subdue their energies, relax every fibre of 
their spirits, and reduce them to that debasement, 
that they would be able only to tear down a cor- 
rupt despotism in the wild fury of revolutionary 
passion ; while — both in their own country and 
in their colonies — to supply its place by a hap- 
pier reconstniction of the edifice, years of civil 
distraction would prove them to be utterly power- 
less, even there where the very earth would 
yield to them exhaustless supplies of wealth. In 
return for her silver and gold, Charles gave to 
Peru the pride and despotism of Spain, and the 
superstition and tyranny of Rome ; but, — so, 
a century ago, wrote the bard of indignant 
"Charity:"— 

" How dark the veil that intercepts the blaze 
Of Heaven's mysterious purposes and ways ! 
God stood not, though he seem'd to stand, aloof, 
And at this hour the conqueror feels the proof : 
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The wealth he won drew down an instant curse. 
The fretting plague is in the public purse, 
The canker'd spoil corrodes the pining state, 
Starved by that indolence their mines create.'' 

Cortes was likewise at the Spanish court. He 
had come home the conqueror of Mexico, to 
seek that his wrongs might be redressed, and 
his services rewarded. Did it never occur to 
Pizarro, that when he had won the prize, a 
jealous and ungrateful master might give to 
another the honours and the rewards merited by 
his own labours, and that years of toil might be 
closed by a frowning neglect like that which 
Columbus and Cortes had experienced? Little 
could he anticipate the still more melancholy 
fate that awaited him. 

On the 26th of July, 1529, the Capitulation 
was executed which defined the powers and pri- 
vileges. The right of discovery and conquest 
in Peru was secured to him. Nearly all the 
prerogatives of Viceroy were to be exercised by 
him, with the title and rank of Governor and 
Captain-General. Almagro was appointed Com- 
mander of the fortress of Tumbez, with the 
rank and privileges of an Hidalgo. Father 
Luque was to be Bishop of Tumbez, and Pro- 
tector of the Indians of Peru. Ruiz was made 
Grand Pilot of the southern ocean ; Candia was 
to command the artillery ; and the eleven who 
on the desolate island resolved to remain with 
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Pizarro^ were created Hidalgos and Cavalleros, 
and raised to certain municipal dignities which 
were to exist when the work of conquest was 
achieyed^ and the civil regulations of the coun- 
try, as a dependency of Spain, finally arranged. 
Liberal salaries were likewise granted by the 
Crown to all the parties concerned, in propor- 
tion to their rank. The Crown could afford to 
be liberal. These salaries were not to be paid 
out of the royal treasury, but from the revenues 
of the conquered country. Encouragement was 
also given to emigration ; only. Lawyers and At- 
torneys were prohibited strictly, lest harmony 
should be disturbed by litigation. Pizarro, on 
his part, was bound, in six months from the 
date of the instrument, to raise a well-equipped 
force of two hundred and fifty men ! one hun- 
dred of whom might be taken from the colonies. 
The Government engaged to render a trifling 
assistance in the purchase of artillery and mili- 
tary stores. At this small expense did Spain 
seek to obtain the dominion of Peru, and to 
secure its affluence. The real charge was to be 
borne by the undertakers, and the very recom- 
pence they were to receive after all their perils 
and toils, was to be derived from their own success. 
High-sounding titles were given, and permission 
to engage in labours and hardships. The crown 
allowed the reapers to enter the field at their 
own cost, and stipulated carefully for the fruits. 
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But if the Government was providently self- 
ish, Pizarro himself was not less so. His con- 
duct justified the suspicions of Father Luque, 
who feared that he would, when on the spot, 
secure all the highest posts for himself, and 
therefore wished some third person to be sent, 
who should be equally concerned for all. " God 
grant, my children," said the keen-sighted man, 
" that one of you may not rob the other of his 
blessing." Almagro had, though in a different 
manner, yet equally, contributed to the success- 
ful issue of the plans, as well as to their first 
formation. It is true, he was not neglected, 
but his post was subordinate. To Father Luque 
alone was Pizarro faithful, for the soldier could 
not be a Bishop ; but in every other respect, his 
first care was for himself. The bitter fruits of 
his selfishness he ultimately reaped. Hia sin 
found him out. 

He now proceeded to Truxillo, his birth-place, 
hoping to be able to engage adventurers. He 
found four brothers there, three of them illegi- 
timate. One was related to him by his mother's 
side, Francisco Martin de Alcantara : the other 
two were his paternal brothers, Gonzalo and 
Juan Pizarro. They were all full of the haughti- 
ness of the Spaniard, exceedingly poor, and 
eager for wealth. The fourth brother, Hernando 
Pizarro, was a legitimate son. He possessed a 
singular capacity for business, and ultimately 
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acquired great influence with Francisco ; but his 
talents were more than compensated by the evils 
of his disposition. He was insufferably proud, 
exasperated by the least slight, and implacable in 
resentment. And he was as pitiless as he was 
resentful. Though jealously demanding every 
attention he chose to consider as his right, his 
arrogance was continually wounding the self- 
love of others. Francisco always sought, at least 
by a plausible exterior, to conciliate others, and 
as far as possible to prevent the existence of 
obstacles by which his progress might be im- 
peded ; but of this Hernando was regardless, 
and multiplied the dif&culties in his way by his 
offensive conduct. In .the sequel, the mischief 
thus occasioned will be seen. 

Pizarro found great difficulty both in raising 
funds, and in collecting men. When the six 
months had elapsed, the requisite number had not 
joined him, and he was at length obliged to sail 
somewhat clandestinely, lest the Council of the 
Indies, on discovering the deficiency, should pro- 
hibit his departure. He left Spain in January, 
1 530, and, after a prosperous voyage, anchored on 
the northern side of the Isthmus. Luque and Al- 
magro soon joined him. The latter complained 
that his trusted companion had betrayed him ; 
but Pizarro had his excuse ready. He said that 
the Government would not confer equal powers 
on two persons, lest jealousies should arise, and 
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thus the object of the enterprise be exposed to de- 
feat ; that he had do alternative between accepting 
all, and declining all ; and that the country was 
large enough to satisfy the ambition of tbem both. 
But Almagro was not satisfied, and it was evi- 
dent that estrangement had taken the place of 
confidence. Almagro appears to have regarded 
the presence of the brothers of Pizarro, not 
unnaturally, with distrust ; and the final terms 
of reconciliation not only strictly confirmed the 
original agreement of the equal division of the 
spoil, but included the engagement that no 
office was to be sought by Pizarro even for his 
brothers, till full provision had been made for 
Almagro. It is only fair to observe that Father 
Luque complained of the ingratitude of both 
his companions. When the motives were so self- 
ish, and the objects so earthly, what else could 
be expected ? Is it possible to regard the whole 
transaction without the most painful feelings of 
its entire injustice ? Luque was by profession 
a Christian Minister, anticipating, as his reward, 
the honours and wealth of a new bishopric. 
And what did the confederacy propose, to which 
the chief means of action were contributed by 
himself? The Spaniards had no more right to 
their country, than the Peruvians to theirs. 
The Monarchs of Spain had no stronger claims 
to their throne than could be set forth on be- 
half of their own by the Incas of Peru. But 
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the Peravians, Incas and subjects^ were Hea- 
thens. What then? It was the duty of the 
Spaniards to preach to them the true God ; but 
the design of the confederates — for which they 
had received the official sanction of the Crown 
— ^was to conquer the country, seize on its 
wealth for division, and dethrone its Monarchs, 
that they might themselves rise to power. And 
the original foundation of this vast superstruc- 
ture of crime, was the formal gift of a man 
whom they acknowledged as the Yicar of God on 
earth, to whom his followers, in dedicating their 
books, say, putting the phrase in the forefront 
of their work. Vice Deo, and who, holding the 
viceroyalty of heaven, may distribute the terri- 
tories and dignities of the world according to his 
will ! The opposition of Charles to the Pope, 
his very battling against him, when his political 
purposes required, speaks volumes as to the true 
character of the faith of these " most Catholic *' 
Sovereigns. Did any of their subjects dare to think 
for themselves ? avto^a-fSs, stakes, faggots, and 
flames, established the supremacy of the Pope ! 
Did they desire to subjugate an, as to them, unof- 
fending nation, and to turn all their channels 
of wealth, from their very source, into their own 
treasury? their justification was, the supre- 
macy of the Pope ! Did the Pope, as an inde- 
pendent Sovereign, thwart their purposes, and 
oppose their will? their armies overran his 
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territories, sacked his metropolis, and held him 
imprisoned in his own castle ! Beyond this, 
was it possible for hypocrisy to go ? How dif- 
ferent the conduct of the modern Missionaries of 
Protestant churches ! They go forth " for His 
name's sake " whom they serve, " taking nothing 
of the Gentiles." As with their lives in their 
hands, the love of Christ in their hearts, the 
truth of Christ on their lips, they go among 
savages and cannibals, Hottentots and Cafifres, 
New-Zealanders, Feejeeans, and Tonguese, alone, 
save that God is with them ; unprotected, save 
that God is their Shield ; attract their audience 
by no gorgeous ceremonial; but, appealing to 
the common reason of man, they declare the 
truth in its pure simplicity, imploring and ob- 
taining the promised presence and aid of God 
the Spirit, tQ render their declarations effectual. 
That they thus go, is good ; but " the best of all 
is, that God is with them." The wilderness blos- 
soms as the rose, and the desert places rejoice. 
The seeds of a true civilization are broad-cast 
over the land, the savage enters with delight 
into the blessedness of social life ; a spring 
breaks out in the dry and thirsty land from 
which streams forth one of those increasingly 
numerous rivulets which, widening and deepen- 
ing as they go, shall at length unite in one; 
and as the ocean fills its capacious basin, so 
shall ** the knowledge of the Lord fill the earth." 
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The rhetoric of truth says, that when the Mis- 
sionary enters the land of the heathen savage, 
he unfurls the banner of the Cross, and pro- 
claims the rights of that " other King, one Je- 
sus," whom Paul preached. The melancholy 
narrations of indignant history tell us, that in 
Mexico and Peru the Spaniards literally unfurled 
and set up the banners of Castile, and pro- 
claimed that the Monarch of an European 
state was the lord and master of regions in a 
country whose very existence had but just be- 
come known to the eastern hemisphere, that 
their Sovereigns were his vassals, their people 
his subjects. Where are " the marks of the 
true church of Christ " found ? 

VI. 

Early in January, 1531, Pizarro sailed from 
Panama on his third and last expedition for the 
conquest of Peru. In completing his prepara- 
tions for his departure, he had experienced great 
difficulty, and his final equipment was much 
below his engagements with the Crown. Tales 
of the hardships of the past had been repeated 
so often by those who had passed through them, 
that even the magnificent promises he now was 
able to make, failed of their effect. A few were 
found who were now willing to see the close of 
the undertaking which they had formerly de^ 
serted, and some stragglers from the neighbour^ 
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ing settlements were added. The force brought 
over from Spain was better equipped, especially 
in arms and ammunition, than any by which 
he had been accompanied before, and he had 
twenty-seven horses to form a troop of cavalry. 
But the whole only amounted to a hundred and 
eighty men. These were embarked in thre^ 
vessels, which he had to provide at Panama ; 
the two in which his company had sailed from 
Spain being left on the other side of the Isth- 
mus. Almagro had again to remain behind for 
a time, to provide supplies and reinforcements. 

In thirteen days he anchored in the Bay of 
St. Martin, a degree north of the equator. He 
here disembarked his forces to advance along the 
coast, while the vessels continued their course 
within a convenient distance. The march was 
extremely difficult. At length they came to a 
town which they suddenly attacked. The In- 
dians fled. In their deserted dwellings plenty 
of food was found ; and, besides woollen manu- 
factures, stores of gold and silver ornaments, 
clumsily executed, but still gold and silver. 
They also collected a quantity of precious 
stones, particularly emeralds. All was then thrown 
into a common heap. A fifth was next de- 
ducted as the share of the Crown, and the re- 
mainder distributed, in due proportions, among 
the officers and privates. This was the usage 
invariably observed on like occasions throughout 
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the period of the conquest. A large quantity at 
gold was likewise sent to Panama. Pizarro 
rightly argued that the sight of so much hooty, 
so early obtained, would induce those who had 
wavered to join his standard. 

Continuing his march along the coast, in addi- 
tion to the toils and hardships of travel, he had to 
encounter the hostility of the Indians. The invasion 
had begun. None joined him. None brought him 
supplies. He was often waylaid and harassed, 
so that his soldiers became exceedingly discon- 
tented. He was directing his course towards 
Tumbez, intending to occupy the island of Puna, 
(3° south latitude,) where he could encamp till 
prepared to attack the city. Before he arrived 
there, a vessel brought him supplies from Pa- 
nama, with the high officers appointed by the 
Crown to attend the expedition. Another 
brought him a reinforcement of thirty men, 
under Belalcazar, an officer who afterwards rose 
to high distinction. Soon after he had estab- 
lished his quarters at Puna, a conspiracy of cer- 
tain Chiefs against him was reported. They 
were instantly seized and slain. On this, the 
enraged inhabitants flew to arms. Their num- 
bers were great ; but availed little against the 
discipline of the well-armed Spaniards, assisted, 
too, both by their fire-arms and cavalry. Though 
defeated, their enmity continued, and Pizarro 
welcomed the arrival of a hundred volunteers 
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from Panama, with more horses. Thus strength* 
ened, he began to prepare for his ulterior mea- 
sures » The state of the Peruvian monarchy was 
most favourable to his undertaking. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, the luca, 
Huayna Capac, had conquered the northern 
kingdom of Quito, and added it to his own domi- 
nions. As able to govern in peace, as he was 
brave to command in war, he so ruled over his 
consolidated empire as greatly to promote its 
prosperity. He died in 1525. In his last mo- 
ments he departed from his usual wisdom. His 
favourite child, the youngest, was Atahuallpa, 
his son by the daughter of the Monarch of 
Quito. For the first time the empire was 
directed to be divided. Huascar, the son of his 
wife and sister, was the heir to the crown. 
Peru Proper was assigned to him, while Ata- 
huallpa was to possess the kingdom of his grand- 
father. For five years, the arrangement conti- 
nued. Huascar, four or &Ye and thirty years 
old, was of a gentle temper. Atahuallpa, about 
thirty, was warlike and ambitious, daring and 
crafty. Dissensions at length arose, followed by 
hostilities. After a succession of battles, in 
which the troops of Atahuallpa were generally 
successful, and which were followed by ruthless 
slaughters, even of the unoffending inhabitants, 
evincing the fierce and implacable resentment of 
their royal conimander ; in the spring of 1532, 
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only a few months before the arrival of the Spa- 
niards^ the decisiye conflict took place. Huascar 
was totally defeated, and taken prisoner. He 
was placed in strict confinement, but ordered to 
be treated suitably to his rank. All his wives 
and children, all, in fact, whom the conqueror 
could find with Inca blood in their veins, were 
collected, and slain in the most savage manner. 
By a wide-extended carnage, he sought to exter- 
minate all who might be likely to claim the 
throne. He now re-united the provinces, and 
wore the undisputed crown of the Incas of Peru. 
Pizarro passed over from Puna to Tumbez. 
He inquired after the two cavaliers he had left 
there. Both had perished. How, he could not 
ascertain. At first, he found the city deserted. 
He now saw the necessity of conciliating the 
favour of the people, and gave strict orders to 
his troops always to treat them kindly. Early 
in May, 1532, he commenced his march, seeking 
a favourable site for a settlement whence he 
might communicate with the colonies, and on 
which he might fall back in case of disaster. 
He fixed on a rich valley opening on the coast 
about thirty leagues south of Tumbez; and 
here, by the constant labours of all, the first 
Spanish town on the coast was erected, and 
caUed San Miguel. A regular municipal corpo- 
ration was established ; and as it was said that 
the colonists could not support themselves 
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without the services of the Indians, nor the 
Indians be made Christians, according to the 
commandment of the Crown, unless they 
dwelt with the Spaniards, allotments of the 
doomed race were made to the colonists ; that 
is, the slavery which was wasting away the 
aborigines of the West Indies, was introduced 
into Peru. He remained here, superintending 
proceedings, coUecting information, and forming 
his plans for the future, till September. Before 
leaving San Miguel on the march which was to 
decide the fate of Peru, he enjoined the colonists 
to observe good order, and to treat the Indians 
well. Their very existence depended on the pre- 
servation of the colony in peace and strength. 
The officers of the Crown were to remain here ; 
and the command of the garrison, amounting to 
fifty soldiers, was intrusted to Antonio Navarro. 

VII. 

On the 24th of September, 1532, five 
months after landing at Tumbez, Pizarro, at the 
head of somewhat fewer than two hundred men, 
marched forth from San Miguel, for the death- 
struggle with the triumphant AtahuaUpa, who 
was, with his victorious army, encamped at the 
distance of a journey of ten or twelve days from 
the new settlement. The thoughtful Commander 
had collected much information respecting the 
divisions between the members of the royal 
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family, and had decided on bis plan of opera- 
tions. By waiting for reinforcements, liis sol- 
diers would be left in inaction, and leisure be 
afforded for discontents to arise. He bad beard 
of tbe opulence and splendour of tbe great 
Boutbern capital ; but, were be to marcb on it, 
tbe difficulties in bis way would be scarcely less 
formidable tban tbose to be overcome by proceed- 
ing at once to tbe royal army ; and everywhere be 
might expect to be met with decided opposition. 
The grand secret of bis success hitherto consisted 
in the impression of bis invincible prowess 
which had fastened already on the minds of tbe 
natives. They were clad in cotton, and their 
weapons were, for the most part, copper ; and 
however efficient these might be in contests with 
those who were armed in like manner, the dis- 
proportion was immense between themselves 
and the Spaniards, who were clad in polished 
steel, and whose trenchant weapons of the same 
material, employed by tbose who were well 
trained to their use, at once cut through tbe 
defences of tbe Peruvian combatants. Besides, 
there were tbe terrible fire-arms, and scarcely 
less terrible horses. Nor did Pizarro overlook 
tbe effects of military discipline, giving such 
large increase of power even to bis handful of 
men, in their conffict with the undisciplined 
multitudes of bis barbarian foe. He resolved, 
therefore, by attacking tbe Inca without delay,. 
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to strike a blow which, if it did not absolutely 
decide the fate of Peru at once, should yet ren- 
der his ultimate success certain. The resolution 
was a bold one. The whole forces of the em- 
pire would be arrayed against him, and he was 
not supported, like Cortes, by any Tlascalan 
allies, who might in some degree compensate for 
the vast inferiority of numbers. For some days 
his march lay chiefly across the rich plains near 
the coast, among well-cultivated fields and gar- 
dens, whose flowers filled the air with delightful 
perfume. He was also received kindly by the 
inhabitants. He saw with satisfaction that the 
people groaned under the oppressions occasioned 
by the recent wars. Some of the valleys had 
been almost depopulated ta procure supplies of 
men for the army. But he saw, too, — nothing 
seems to have been hid from his ever-watchful 
eye, — that some of his own men evinced signs of 
diiscontent. Should this become at all general, 
he knew that the whole enterprise would be 
ruined. With his usual decision, he resolved on 
its extirpation. He had halted, on the fifth day, 
in a delicious valley, to afford time for repose 
before they entered the more difficult mountain- 
roads. Calling his men together, he told them 
that San Miguel was but poorly garrisoned, and 
that he should be glad to know that it was in 
greater strength. He said that if any should 
prefer returning there, they might do so. They 
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should have the same proportion of lands and 
Indian vassals as the present residents. He 
wished to be accompanied only by those who felt 
confident of success, and were willing to undergo 
the hardships, and brave the dangers, by which 
it would have to be secured. They were to de- 
cide now. After this there was to be no looking 
back. Nine availed themselves of the offer : all 
the rest loudly declared their resolution to go 
forwards. Cortes had once seen discontent, 
before he began to ascend the mountains leading 
to the city of Montezuma. He disposed of it by 
burning his vessels, and rendering advance ne- 
cessary to safety. Pizarro, too, witnessed it; 
but he freed himself from it by artfully propos- 
ing the return to San Miguel to all who might 
hereafter have been dangerously influenced by it. 
Had his moral principles been as pure and lofty 
as were his mental qualifications for the post of 
leader and conqueror, he would have been one 
of the greatest men on record. 

He now pursued his march ; and, on the se- 
cond day, hearing that there was a Peruvian 
garrison at Caxas, a short distance from his pre- 
sent quarters, he despatched a small party under 
Hernando de Soto to procure intelligence. A 
week elapsed, and Pizarro began to feel alarm ; 
when, on the eighth morning, Soto returned, 
with a Peruvian noble, (and several others of 
inferior condition,) as an envoy from the Inca. 
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He brought several valuable presents, and an in- 
vitation to visit Atahuallpa in his camp. Fizarro 
well understood the real purpose of this visit, 
but dissembled his knowledge, and treated the 
ambassador in the best manner he was able. He 
was enabled to hold such intercourse by means 
of two Peruvian youths whom he had taken to 
Spain, and who proved to be valuable interpret- 
ers. De Soto had collected important informa- 
tion respecting both the wealth and power of the 
country, and of the great order of its domestic 
policy. Everything that Pizarro heard convinced 
him of the magnitude of the task before him ; 
but, as it likewise convinced him of the value of 
the anticipated prize, it strengthened his resolu- 
tion to win it. He waited about four days, still 
hoping that reinforcements from Panama might 
arrive ; but at length he moved onwards. Ata- 
huallpa was reported to be at Caxamarca, (latitude 
7° south,) a place still celebrated for its natural 
warm baths, in the valley across the western 
range of the Cordillera. Pursuing his march, 
he at length arrived at the foot of the lofty 
mountain-rampart which he had to pass. He 
despatched one of his two trusty Indians with a 
message to the Inca, with orders to observe the 
roads, and see whether the difficult places were 
guarded. He was accompanied by several swift- 
footed natives, who were to be sent back at in- 
tervals with the information they had obtained. 

H 
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Soon after their departure, he addressed his men 
in his own style of eloquence, rough, but manly 
and frank ; and, as they eagerly demanded to be 
led forwards, he commenced his march over the 
sierra. The ascent was steep, the paths wind- 
ing, and, at many points, a few determined men 
might have effectually hindered the advance of a 
host. But all were unguarded; and Pizarro, 
who had divided his forces into two or three 
companies, at length collected them on the crest 
of the range. Another envoy from the Inca here 
met him, with greetings and presents. The 
descent was difficult, and their progress slow. 
After two days' march, the noble who had visited 
them before arrived at the camp^ and was hos- 
pitably received. While the Spaniards were rest- 
ing, their own Indian returned, bringing very 
different news. He had been, he said, treated 
with marked coldness, and his life had been in 
danger. The noble attempted to explain away 
all this, and Pizarro appeared to believe him ; but 
nothing could throw him off his guard. At 
length, on the seventh day, they reached a point 
in their toilsome descent from which they had a 
full view of the valley and town of Caxamarca, 
and of the lofty hills of the Cordillera beyond, 
the foot of which was but a few leagues distant. 
The valley was well cultivated, and luxuriant in 
its fertility. The city itself, he was told, had 
been left by its inhabitants that it might be occu- 
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pied by .the Spaniards. About a league beyond 
it, however, they saw the camp of the Inca. The 
white pavilions covered a space several miles in 
extent, and seemed to lie on the ground (as 
some who beheld it from the eminence whence it 
was first seen afterwards said) '' as thick as 
snow-flakes." The view was a threatening one : 
but the bold invaders felt that they had gone too 
far to recede. They must advance and conquer ; 
or they must not only lose all their labour, but 
perish. Banishing all fear, therefore, they pro- 
ceeded, and, late in the afternoon of November 
15th, 1532, entered Caxamarca. The city was 
capable of containing about ten thousand inha- 
bitants. The dwellings of the more wealthy were 
built of hewn stone ; but for the most part they 
were constructed with day, and thatched with 
straw. On the quarter towards the Indian camp 
was a large open space, surrounded by low 
buildings, communicating with the square by 
wide doors. They were probably the barracks of 
the place. On the country side was a fortress of 
stone. On the rising ground commanding the 
city there was also another stone fortress, of 
great strength, surrounded by a triple wall. 

The men were all fatigued, and the weather 
cold and stormy, when Pizarro entered the city ; 
but he was too anxious to ascertain the feelings 
of the Inca to allow of delay. He therefore sent 
a detachment of men on horseback, under Her- 
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nando de Soto, to visit him in his quarters. 
Atahuallpa so commanded his feelings as to 
testify no surprise at the strange appearance of 
his visiters. He received them "with calm dig- 
nity, mingled with coolness, only replying to the 
address of De Soto through one of his nobles^ 
who said, " It is well." De Soto requested him 
to speak himself, and inform them of his plea- 
sure. With a faint smile, he told them that he 
was keeping a fast which would end in the morn- 
ing ; that then he would visit his guests, who were 
in the meantime to, occupy the public buildings 
in the square. De Soto was mounted on a noble 
war-horse; and, observing that the Inca looked 
on it with an interest he could not entirely con- 
ceal, the politic Spaniard gave his steed the rein, 
galloped about the plain, exhibiting its different 
movements, and so suddenly checked it while at 
full speed, as to bring it almost on its haunches 
close by the Monarch's person. He, however, 
retained his marble composure, though some of 
the soldiers in timidity drew back. It was after- 
wards said that they were that night put to death 
for betraying such signs of fear in the presence 
of the foreigners. Refreshments were offered 
them ; but they refused to dismount, and only 
drank some liquids presented them in large 
golden vases by some of the Inca's women. 

De Soto returned to the city, and related what 
he had seen to his Commander. So did his men 
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to tbeir comrades. They bad been so deeply 
impressed by tbe display of Peruvian power, tbat 
tbey looked on themselves as lost men, and soon 
commanicated tbe infection to tbe rest. And 
tbeir fears were strengthened when it became 
night, and they saw the lights of the camp, and 
tbe watch-fires on the moantain-sides, *' glitter- 
ing," said one who saw them, " as thick as tbe 
stars of heaven." But PizaiTO secretly rejoiced 
tbat at length he bad brought matters to tbe 
point which he desired. He was now where tbe 
blow might be struck which should win or lose all. 
Only, be felt tbat bis followers must be like-minded 
with himself. He therefore went round amongst 
them, seeking to animate their minds. He ap- 
pealed to their courage, and to tbeir religious zeal. 
Providence, he said, was with them, if numbers 
were with the others. They were engaged in a holy 
crusade, and Heaven would aid them if tbey were 
only faithful. Having rekindled their enthusiasm 
and their courage, be summoned a council of bis 
followers, and disclosed bis plan. To flee was 
too late. The first step backward would bring on 
them the whole army. Or, if they were allowed 
to enter the mountain-passes, tbe natives knew 
the places where they might he attacked with the 
greatest advantage, as well as tbe shortest paths 
to them ; and to remain inactive was but to post- 
.pone the moment of destruction. Tbe impression 
of novelty would soon pass away. Tbeir dimi- 
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nutive force would be clearly apparent. Their 
horses, armour, and weapons would be viewed as 
a desirable prize. There was but one step to 
insure their safety, and that would likewise in- 
sure their entire triumph. They must at once 
devise some plan for seizing the person of the 
Inca. Atahuallpa in their power, they might 
dictate laws to the whole empire. He evidently 
thought of Cortes and Montezuma, trusting in 
his own discretion to avoid, those false move- 
ments which had prevented the seizure of the 
Mexican Chief from being so successful as was 
anticipated. The age of knight-errantry was 
scarcely over with the Spaniards. Chivalrous 
adventure, however full of dangers, was full of 
charms for them. There was far more of indi- 
vidual self-confidence than can exist in modem 
warfare, coiMucted as it is by large armies, and 
depending for success as it does on the discipline 
which gives the strength of union to masses. In 
Pizarro's army, each man was a sort of host in 
himself; and the successful result of any undertake 
ing was caused by the multiplication of individual 
e£fort. Unless this be remembered, it will be 
impossible to unde^tand the dauntless resolution 
which put them on enterprises of which a modem 
would not even think. But for this, their daring 
would only have been the madness of one of the 
heroes of their own country's literature, and 
Pizarro, the Don Quixote of real life. 
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VIII. 



The threatening Btorms of the preceding day 
had passed away, and the sun rose brightly on 
the morning of the 16th of November, 1532, the 
most memorable day in the annals of Peru, — 
that in which the sceptre was rudely but irre- 
coYerably snatched away from the hands of her 
ancient Incas, and transferred to a handful of 
bold strangers, by whom it was to be swayed in 
professed submission to far-distant Monarchs, 
who were only to be known by name to their 
new subjects. Pizarro during the night had 
matured the plans by which he hoped to be able 
•to accomplish his object. As soon as day dawn- 
ed, the shrill notes of the trumpet called the 
Spaniards to arms, and to assemble at the station 
where they were to be informed of the scheme 
on which their leader had decided, and receive 
their instructions for its execution. The cavalry 
were marshalled in two divisions, one under De 
^oto, the other under Hernando Pizarro. These 
occupied the buildings on one side of the open 
space included in their quarters. The infantry 
w^ere in those on a second side. Twenty picked 
men were under his own immediate orders. He 
placed a few soldiers, under Pedro de Candia, in 
the fortress, with his artilleryy consisting of two 
small guns. Directions were given for all to 
remain concealed and quiet till the signal for 
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action, which was to be the firing of a gun, 
should be given. They were then all at once to 
rush forth, raise their war-cry, put the Peruvians 
to tlie sword, and secure the person of the Inca 
uninjured. These commands having been issued, 
a solemn mass was '^said or sung," and the 
Ecclesiastics who were present sought thus to 
sanctify a deed of treachery and blood by the 
services of a religion of truth and mercy. *' One 
might have supposed them a company of martyrs, 
about to lay down their lives in defence of their 
faith, instead of a licentious band of adventurers, 
meditating one of the most atrocious acts of 
perfidy on the record of history." Yet neither 
Pizarro nor his men were hypocrites, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. They believed they 
were battling for the Cross. Their religious en- 
thusiasm was as sincere as it was strong. They 
were persuaded that they had the full right thus 
to promote the kingdom of the world's Redeemer. 
Well is it said that '* the corruption of the best 
things is the worst of all." It was to their cor- 
rupt religion that their faithlessness and cruelty 
were owing. That baser motives were present, 
arose from their corrupt nature. That they were 
blind to them, proceeded from that deceitfulness 
of sin which hides from view its own true cha- 
racter, and not unfrequently assumes the features 
of virtue. From the mass the men were dis- 
piissed to their coverts, with provisions in plenty^ 
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that they might be in good condition for acting 
when called to act. 

The snare was now set. Nothing was wanting 
but the arrival of the unhappy victims. For 
this Pizarro long and anxiously waited. His eye 
was seldom removed from the Peruvian camp. 
The sun had reached the meridian before any 
intelligence was received. At length a message 
from Atahuallpa announced that he should come 
with his warriors fully armed, in the same man- 
ner that the Spaniards had been who visited his 
camp. Pizarro displayed no distrust, but only 
said that, however the Inca came, he should be 
received as a friend and brother. The Indian pro- 
cession was soon seen advancing, in full national 
pomp, along the causeway leading from the camp 
to the city. The Inca was borne on a litter by 
his principal nobles, and all his retinue were 
resplendent with their ornaments of gold and 
silver. The main body of the forces followed, 
spreading on each side of the road as far as the 
eye could reach. The lowest computation makes 
the number thirty thousand. All was now 
breathless anxiety. What was Pizarro's surprise 
when he saw the procession halt at the distance 
of half a mile, and preparations made for pitch- 
ing the royal tent ! A messenger soon arrived, 
saying that the Inca would remain where he was 
for the night, and enter the city in the morning. 
Pizarro knew the evils of suspense ; and, fearing 
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that the ardour of bis soldiers should evaporate, 
earnestly requested that the Inca would return 
to his original purpose, and come to partake of 
the entertainment he had prepared for him. 
Atahuallpa consented, and said, moreover, that he 
should come unarmed, and with fewer attend* 
ants. His visit was evidently one of good faith. 
Whatever he might imagine for the future, no 
present hostiUty was designed. Nor does any 
seem to have been apprehended. His own power 
bUnded him to the daring of foes of whose cha- 
racter he was utterly ignorant. He looked on 
his own thousands. He knew the number of the 
Spaniards accurately. If he thought of their 
power at all, it would be to despise it. 

It was almost sunset when the van of the pro- 
cession entered the city. Songs of triumph were 
sung before the royal litter. Though the num- 
bers were diminished, the spectacle was most 
brilliant ; and the profusion of gold and silver 
told the Spaniards the value of the prize almost 
within their reach, and redoubled their courage, 
^ by sharpening the appetite of their avarice. The 
' procession drew nigh. The gates of the spacious 
square were thrown open. It was soon filled 
with several thousand Indians. A wide opening 
was left in the midst, up which Atahuallpa was 
borne. Not a Spaniard was to be seen. At 
length the Monarch stopped, and said, ''Where 
are the strangers?'* At this moment Vicente de 
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Yalyerde, a Dominican Friar, Pizarro's Chaplain, 
(afterwards Bishop of Cozco,) came forward in 
full canonicals, in one hand a Bible, in the other 
a crucifix, and addressed the Monarch of the 
land in an oration, which was interpreted by one 
of the Indians already mentioned. He declared 
to him the doctrines of creation and redemption. 
The Redeemer had left his Apostle Peter his 
yicegerent on earth, whose power had been 
transmitted by lawful succession to the Popes, 
and these held authority over all the potentates 
of the earth. The then reigning Pope had com- 
missioned the Spanish Emperor to conquer and 
convert the natives in the western part of the 
world; and his General, Francisco Pizarro, had 
come to execute this mission. He concluded by 
beseeching the Inca to abjure the errors of his 
creed, and embrace the Christian faith, and to 
own himself a tributary to Charles the Fifth, who 
would then protect him as his loyal vassal. How 
far the religious part of the discourse was under- 
stood by him to whom it was addressed, may be 
doubted. But he understood the claim of so- 
vereignty, and at once rejected it with proud 
indignation. He was as great as any Monarch 
on earth. He was willing to acknowledge the 
Spanish Sovereign as his brother, but that was 
aU. Their own God had been, they said, put to 
death by his own creatures. "But mine," he 
said, pointing to the sun, then about to sink 
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below the horizon, ''still liyes, and looks down 
on his children." He demanded of Yalverde his 
authority for stating such things, and the Friar 
presented him with the Bible. Atahuallpa tamed 
over its leaves, and then dashed it on the 
ground, vehemently exclaiming, " Tell your com- 
rades they shall give me an account of their 
doings in my land. I will not go &om hence 
till they have made me full satisfaction for the 
wrongs they have committed." Tlie unhappy 
Monarch thought of his power too late. He had 
probably imagined that so small a body could be 
easily crushed whenever he gave the command, 
and had resolved first to gratify his curiosity by 
seeing them. Valverde drew back to Pizarro, 
and said, " While we are talking with this dog, 
full of pride as he is, the fields are filling with 
Indians. Set on at once : I absolve yon." 
Pizarro waved a white scarf in the air. The 
fortress-gun fired. Springing into the square, 
he shouted the old war-cry, " St. lago, and at 
them I" His followers repeated the cry. The 
Spaniards, full armed, and ready for battle, 
rushed out. The horrible slaughter began. The 
cavalry charged, trampling down the surprised 
multitudes, and all de^t their deadly blows with- 
out sparing. The cannons and muskets poured 
forth their shots, while their discharges reverbe-> 
rated like thunder. Panic-struck, the Indians 
knew not how to resist ; and their convulsive 
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struggles^ aided by their weight, after a time 
broke down a hundred paces of the clay walls 
that surrounded the place, and multitudes sought 
safety in flight, pursued by the cavaliers, who 
struck them down in all directions. The fight 
was hottest around the Inca. The litter swayed 
to and fro like a boat on the restless waves. The 
Indians who surrounded him seemed to hold 
their lives cheap, if the sacrifice could preserve 
their master. The grand attempt was now made 
to secure him. The mingled resistance and 
"attack so heaved the litter backwards and for- 
wards, that it was at length overturned, and the 
Monarch would have fallen with violence to the 
earth, but that he was caught by Pizarro and his 
cavaliers. The imperial circlet of scarlet cloth 
was snatched irom his brow, and he was imme- 
diately removed into one of the buildings, bound, 
and carefully guarded. With the fall of the 
litter, and the disappearance of the Inca, all 
resistance ceased. All who could flee, fled. 
The very soldiery on the neighbouring hills then 
sought for safety. The darkness of night came, 
and the dreadful carnage ended. The rallying 
trumpet sounded, and the soldiers of Pizarro 
soon stood collected in the bloody square, their 
triumph testified by the heaps of dead around 
them. In that short time, not quite an hour, 
scarcely fewer than ten thousand had been re- 
morselessly butchered. 
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It may serve to show the temperameDt of the 
men, and how little they thought of human life, 
to add, that Pizarro kept his engagement with 
the Inca. A banquet was provided in one of 
the halls facing the great square, and there, 
seated next to his conqueror, Atahuallpa supped 
with Pizarro. He did not yet comprehend the 
extent of the calamity by which he had been 
overtaken. His own life was safe ; and that of 
his subjects, the conqueror of bis brother, the 
murderer of all his brother's family and rela- 
tions, cared little about. He said that it was 
the fortune of war, and acknowledged that he 
had been accurately informed of the movements 
of the Spaniards from the beginning ; that, from 
their numbers, he thought they might be sub- 
dued at any time, and had therefore allowed 
them to arrive safely at Caxamarca ; and that his 
ultimate intention had been to select such as he 
chose 'for his own service, obtain possession of 
their wonderful arms and horses, and put the 
rest to death. Flushed with victory, and only 
valuing the lives of others as they might be use- 
ful to himself, in the blindness of his pride, he 
conceived that there was no power equal to his 
own. No one can dream of even extenuating 
the conduct of Pizarro. He might conjecture 
the designs of the Inca, but he knew them not. 
The plans which he deliberately formed, and 
executed without pity, were dictated by avarice 
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and ambition, strengthened by an ignorant and 
fiery zeal, like that which had suggested the 
slaughter of the Albigenses. But even-handed 
justice forbids the representation of either Mex- 
icans or Peruvians as innocent and peaceful 
children of nature. In his own craftiness and 
cruelty was Atahuallpa taken. The superior 
guilt of the Spaniards arose not from the greater 
wickedness of their actions, formally considered, 
but from their superior light. If the idolatry 
of the Incas contradicted the comparatively im- 
perfect teaching of the book of nature, the reli- 
gion of the Spaniards contradicted the dearly- 
taught lessons of the book of revelation. Ata- 
huallpa indignantly cast down a volume whose 
true character he knew not, but which was 
employed to justify a proposal fraught with inso- 
lence. Father Yalverde degraded the same book 
from its professedly-acknowledged position of 
supremacy in religion and morals, over faith and 
practice. Atahuallpa threw it down with his 
hands : Yalverde cast it down with his mind. 
Where Atahuallpa literally threw it,-— on the 
ground, — there, in the most important sense, 
Yalverde, though afterwards dignified with the 
title of Bishop, practically left it. The Bible, 
dashed to the earth by the idolatrous Inca, was 
left there by the Christian Ecclesiastic, unenlight- 
ened only because he closed his eyes to the light. 
With what effect, let the state of Peru, after 
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three hundred years of union with professing 
Christendom, declare. 

The hooty found in the Inca's residence, as well 
as in Caxamarca, was immense. By the capture 
of the Inca, the hrief war was brought to an end. 
Pizarro allowed his men to retain as many Indians 
as they thought necessary for personal attend- 
ance : the rest were dismissed to their homes. The 
conqueror at first thought of marching on Cuzco ; 
but judging his forces inadequate, he resolved to 
wait till additional numbers should arrive from 
the coast. He had Atahuallpa in his power, as 
Cortes had in his the Mexican Emperor. But 
Pizarro was not Cortes. Prompt and dauntless 
for present enterprise, clear-sighted as to the 
means to be adopted in present exigencies, like 
other men of strong and even ferocious passions, 
there was none of that cool and persevering 
judgment necessary for the control and com- 
bination of the events that might arise, and the 
direction of present results in progressive de- 
velopment towards higher and more lasting ob- 
jects. An able military commander, he was a 
most defective civil ruler. The passion of him 
and his men for gold was soon evident to the 
observant luca, and he sought to employ it as 
the means of his liberation. The room in 
which he was confined was twenty-two feet long, 
and seventeen feet broad. He offered, as his 
ransom, to fill it with gold as high as he could 
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reach standing on tip-toe. A line was actually 
drawn on the four walls, nine feet from the 
floor. The o£fer of the gold Pizarro accepted. 
What he should do when it was in his own 
power, he kept to himself. The poor Inca 
heUeved that he had thus discovered the means 
of his own deUverance and restoration. His 
orders, therefore, were sent, hy numerous mes- 
sengers, to all parts of the country. In the 
mean time, he had as much personal j&eedom as 
was consistent with his safe custody : his ser- 
vants waited upon him ; his nohles paid him 
their respects as if he had heen in his own palace, 
and oheyed all his commands as though he had 
still possessed the full royal power. 

An instance of this, of great importance, soon 
occurred. Small bodies of the Spaniards were 
permitted to visit different parts of the country : 
spme of them had the opportunity of seeing the 
deposed Inca, Huascar, in his confinement. He 
attempted to convey a message to Pizarro to this 
effect, that he knew better than Atahuallpa the 
state of the royal treasures at Cuzco, and that he 
would give a far larger amount to be restored to 
liberty and empire. Pizarro saw the advantage 
he might gain from constituting himself umpire, 
and said that Huascar should be brought to Cax- 
amarca, where he would hear both, and decide 
between them. Atahuallpa thought as little of 
bloodshedding. as his Christian conqueror. No 
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sooner did Huascar, though conquered and im- 
prisoned, appear likely to be a dangerous rival, 
than his successful competitor resolved on his 
removal. The royal order was despatched, and 
Huascar ceased to live. 

Gradually the promised gold kept flowing in ; 
but the appetite of the Spaniards was stimu- 
lated, rather than satisfied, by the sight of wealth 
thus continually increasing. They complained 
of the slowness of the proceeding, forgetting 
that therie were no carriages to convey the pre- 
cious, but weighty, treasures, and that men were 
the only beasts of burden. But while thus they 
were eagerly waiting, to the joy of Pizarro, who 
saw his strength increased when most he needed 
it, and to the disappointment of his men, who 
could not bear the thought of any additional 
sharers with them of the wonderful prize, 
towards the close of December, 1532, Almagro, 
after many difficulties at Panama, and some 
perils and hardships at sea, arrived at San 
Miguel with a reinforcement of two hundred 
men, of whom fifty were cavalry, well provided 
with the requisite munitions of war. Although 
he expected much, and hoped for more, the 
tidings of the success of Pizarro amazed him. 
The possession of the person of Atahuallpa would 
be seen to be important, but there was its coun- 
terpart in the seizure of Montezuma. But 
Mexico had never poured forth such wealth as 
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"^as now coming into the bands of the con- 
querors of Caxamarca. The spoil of the camp 
and of the city far exceeded expectation. But 
what was all this to the heap that was growing 
before their eyes ? Pizarro and bis men had not 
the feelings of those who live in times when, in 
consequence of the impetus given to commercial 
and pecuniary transactions, wealth has ceased to 
be, as it were, corporeally visible, and has be- 
come a sort of calculable abstraction, so that the 
contents even of Peruvian mines may receive 
numerical expression. The ideas of these first 
explorers of Peru were still limited to the 
material, the sensible. Figures upon a slate, 
expressing hundreds of millions, would have 
been regarded only with a vacant stare. But 
here is a room, eight yards lonff, six yards 
broad; and this is to have solid masses of gold 
piled up in it beyond the common reach of man. 
This was the very incarnation of wealth. And 
this was the astounding intelligence that met 
Almagro when he landed at San Miguel. His* 
comrade had reached the very summit of success. 
Will he admit his legal partner to stand by him, 
on the same level, according to agreement ? 
The Secretary of Almagro sought to create dis- 
sension by sending word to Pizarro that his 
master had come to supersede him in the 
government. Pizarro, however, either disbe- 
lieving this, or persuaded that the richness of 
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the prize he had won would he sufficient to 
satisfy him, disregarded the suggestion, and sent 
him a friendly message, inviting him at once to 
Gazamarca. Almagro, before he left San Miguel^ 
heard of the conduct of his Secretary, and fur- 
nished a public example of the prompt and 
severe manner in which justice was administered, 
by hanging him on the spot. He arrived at 
Caxamarca in February, 1533. 

The offered quantity of treasure was at length 
deposited in the chamber, and the troops became 
so clamorous for a division, that Pizarro was 
obliged to consent. It was necessary that the 
gold should be first reduced to ingots of equal 
weight; but. some of the ornaments were so 
beautiful, that it was resolved to preserve them 
in their present form. At the same time Pizarro 
felt that new powers were necessary from the 
home-government. Hernando Pizarro, too, 
whose haughty character has been before de- 
scribed, was bitterly opposed to Almagro, wish- 
ing to reserve all honours and riches to himself 
and brothers. Pizarro, dreading the issue of a 
quarrel, made Hernando his envoy to Spain. 
The value of the articles that were sent home 
with him amounted to not less than ^50,000 ; 
a much greater sum then than it would be consi- 
dered now. For weeks the Indian goldsmiths 
continued at their work ; and then, piled up 
before them, all in soUd gold, the Spaniards saw 
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B quantity the value of which was not less than 
^3,500,000. There was a much less amount of 
silver, hut even this has heen valued at nearly 
^40,000. Dissensions soon arose ahout the 
division. Pizarro's soldiers claimed the whole; 
those of Almagro demanded to share with them 
equally. The matter was at length compro- 
mised, but with great difficulty. The royal fifth 
was deducted. The leaders received their share 
in proportion to their situation. Hernando, who 
was going to Spain, received about ^80,000, a 
much larger sum than was due to him ; but it is 
said that Pizarro consented to this hoping that 
he would not return, as he apprehended great 
evils from his violent and revengeful temper, and 
factious, overbearing spirit. The cavalry received 
more than the foot-soldiers ; perhaps none had 
less than ^10,000, while some had twice as 
much. And this was received by needy adven- 
turers, almost all of them in a state of destitu- 
tion when they left their native land. When 
the relative value of money is taken into the 
account, the immensity of the prize will be 
obvious. 

The stipulated ransom had now been paid ; 
not, indeed, fully, for at many of the temples 
their guardians seemed anxious to secrete as 
much of their treasure as possible, and thus to 
lessen the amount of what they considered as a 
sacrilegious spoliation. But so much had been 
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received, that division had heen demanded by 
the Spaniards, many of whom were now anxious 
to return home to display and enjoy their wealth. 
But was Atahuallpa set at liberty? This had 
never been contemplated by his conqueror. The 
price of freedom had been paid by the captive 
Monarch, and accepted by his masters ; and he 
now loudly demanded it. But rumours were 
said to exist of threatened Indian insurrectionB. 
Pizarro affected to beheve them ; and it is hoped 
that he did not know them to be, as they subse- 
quently appeared, destitute of all foundation. 
Pizarro taxed his prisoner with seeking to insti- 
gate his subjects to revolt. He strenuously 
protested his innocence. But he was in the 
hands of men as merciless as himself. Appre- 
hending danger from Huascar, his own father's 
son, to whom the Peruvian diadem belonged, he 
had promptly commanded his murder. And 
now the Spaniards apprehended danger from 
Atahuallpa. Pizarro knew not what to do with 
him. The policy of Cortes was beyond his men- 
tal reach. His soldiers called for his removal. 
The new comers, especially the royal officers 
among them, anxious to obtain the whole coun- 
try as their prey, demanded his life as necessary 
for the safety of the army, or, in other words, 
for the attainment of their selfish objects. Such 
were the crimes in connexion with which it was 
mysteriously permitted that Christianity should 
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be enthroned on the gold-mountains of the 
west. Can the nnprosperous state of the 
Spanish colonies surprise any one who believes 
in the government of a Providence^ the seat of 
which, though it may be surrounded by clouds 
and darkness, is upheld by justice and judg- 
ment? The clamours of the soldiers prevailed. 
A court was constituted for the trial of the 
unhappy Inca. Pizarro and Almagro were the 
judges. An Attorney-General prosecuted for the 
crown. Atahuallpa was charged with usurping 
the throne, murdering his brother, squandering 
his treasures since the arrival of the Spaniards : 
they even brought forward his idolatry, and 
plurality of wives. The only appearance of 
wrong, 80 far as they were concerned, was in the 
allegation that he had attempted to excite an 
insurrection. Of course the issue was fore- 
appointed. He was found guilty ; and the only 
discussion among his judges was whether his life 
or death would be most useful to them. Father 
Yalverde fully agreed in the decision that he 
must die. A very few protested. They asserted 
the Inca's innocence, and denied the right of his 
judges to put him to death even if he were guilty. 
But their protest was unheeded. He was ordered 
to be burned alive that very night. He implored 
compassion ; but his judges knew not what it 
meant. He promised them t^ice as much as he 
had already given ; but they had resolved them- 
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selves to seize the whole. Valverde besought 
him to save his soul by embracing the religion 
of the Cross : it was no more than this in its 
most literal sense. At last he was told that the 
most terrible part of the doom would thus be 
averted, and strangulation substituted for burn- 
ing. He was then bound to the stake : the 
faggots were piled around him, and the torch 
was there to kindle them. Valverde repeated 
the promise, holding out to him the crucifix. 
In that terrible moment he gave a verbal con- 
sent. He kissed the crucifix, said that he be- 
lieved, he was baptized, and instantly strangled ! 
The horrible murder committed by Pizarro was 
thus preceded by the not less horrible sacrilege 
committed by Valverde. No wonder that such 
was the soldier, when such was the Priest. But 
if, where all were guilty, one was more guilty 
than the rest, that one was Valverde, the teacher 
of the people, the professed Minister of Christ, 
possessing, what his associates did not, educa- 
tion, and some acquaintance at least with theo- 
logical writings. The whole proceeding declared 
the profound wisdom of the indignant saying of 
Incarnate Verity, " If the bhnd lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch ! " 

IX. 

The despotism of the Incas of Peru was 
so pecuUar and complete, that the death of 
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Atahuallpa was the remoyal of the bond which 
held society in union. General confusion re- 
sulted from it. The value attached to gold and 
silver by the strangers was so evident, that the 
Indians endeavoured to hide their treasures 
wherever it was possible. Tumults arose in 
different places, the remoter provinces shook o£f 
their allegiance, and Pizarro began to fear that 
he had been criminal in vain. He endeavoured 
to fill the vacant throne ; and Toparca, a brother 
of the deceased Monarch, was inaugurated. It 
was also resolved to march on Cuzco, where 
great wealth was yet expected to be found. The 
journey was commenced early in September. 
There were about five hundred men ; a third, 
perhaps, being cavalry. Pizarro took with him 
the young Inca and the old General, Challcu- 
chima, whom he had previously seized, and held 
in confinement. For some time the way led 
them through a country more beautiful than 
they had before beheld ; but after some days' 
travelling, they had to ascend the western Cor- 
dillera, in the valley behind which stood Cuzco. 
Rumours soon reached them that an army of 
Indians was waiting to dispute their passage. 
Pizarro knew the character of the hills and 
defiles too well to allow himself to be surprised. 
He therefore despatched De Soto, with sixty 
horse, to reconnoitre the country, restore the 
bridges where they had been demolished, and 
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clear the way for the main body. As he pro- 
ceeded he was several times attacked ; and the 
Spaniards foand that at length the country had 
become hostile. Three of the soldiers were 
killed. They were still entangled among the 
rocky passes of the descent, though only a few 
leagues from the plain of Cuzco, when they were 
suddenly assailed by a large body of Indians. 
They were only saved by the strength and swift- 
ness of their horses. Even this was not accom- 
plished without great difficulty. The Indians 
clung to the legs of the horses, and wielded 
their rude weapons with tremendous power. 
One Spaniard was cleft through helmet and 
skull to the nape of his neck. De Soto gained 
the level ground about nightfall, and anxiously 
waited for the morning, when he expected the 
conflict would be renewed. But Pizarro had fdt 
that any defeat would be ruinous, and had sent 
forward Almagro with all the remaining horse. 
By pushing forward with all possible speed, he 
reached the place where his comrades were 
reposing during the night following the battle. 
The Indians had not anticipated the arrival of 
succours, and had omitted to guard the passes. 
In the morning, when they Baw the increased 
force of their foes, they were struck with terror, 
and fled in haste. Opposition was at an end. 
Pizarro advanced, and eflccted a junction with 
his vanguard about Ave leagues from Cuzco. 
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The spot was so delightful that he resolved to 
wait here for some days to recruit the strength 
of his troops. The place was beautiful aud 
healthy, and supplies of provision were abundant. 
During the march Toparca had died. The 
Spaniards chose to impute this, and also the 
insurrectionary movements of the natives, to 
Challcuchima. While they were reposing before 
entering Cuzco, the old Chief was brought to 
trial, and condemned to be burned alive. He 
protested his innocence ; but the horrid sentence 
was carried into effect. Soon after a young 
noble came to them in great stat€. It was Manco, 
Huascar's brother, and the rightful heir to the 
throne. He claimed the protection of the stran- 
gers, and restoration to his inheritance. He was 
received with great cordiality by Pizarro, who 
fiaw at once the advantages that might be derived 
from his presence. 

On the 15th of November, 1533, the Spaniards, 
in all the pomp of martial array, entered Cuzco, 
and took possession of the ancient metropoUs of 
the empire of the Incas. Countless multitudes 
of the natives were assembled to behold these 
mighty strangers, gazing with astonishment on 
their complexion, their armour, and their wea- 
pons, and especially on their horses. The shrill 
notes of the trumpets seemed to inspire them 
with dread. All was peaceful. What they 
had heard and what they saw filled tbem with 
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wouder and fear, and declared resistance to be 
useless^ 

The Spaniards in their turn were astonished, 
though astonishment was associated with very 
different feelings. The city was much larger 
than Caxamarca, but presented a very similar 
appearance. The grand temple of the Sun was 
the principal object of admiration. They found 
great wealth, but less than they expected. Very 
much had been removed for the Inca's ran- 
som, and time had been given for concealment. 
On their march, however, they had collected a 
large store. In one place they found ten 
planks of solid silver, each twenty feet long, one 
foot broad, and two or three inches thick. A 
division was again made, with the usual discri- 
mination of ranks. Even according to the 
lower calculations, each horseman received about 
£\ 2,000. The infantry had half as much. One 
fifth of the whole was previously set apart for the 
Crown. Was ever robbery committed on a more 
magnificent scale ? Avarice was for the present 
glutted, and gave way to an inordinate passion 
for gaming. Often, in a few hours, all that had 
been gained was lost. A few only had the wis- 
dom to seek permission to return home with 
their wealth. Prices, likewise^ rose in every 
article that had to be purchased. Provisions, 
indeed, were obtained from the large public 
stores ; but all else became as dear as gold and 
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silver were chei^. A pair of shoes cost seventy 
or eighty pounds ; a quire of paper, twenty-five ; 
a good horse, five thousand. 

X. 

The booty being thus divided, the first care 
of Pizarro was to fix the young Inca — Manco — 
on the Peruvian throne. All the usual cere- 
monies of the coronation were carefully observed, 
except that instead of the rites of the Sun, per- 
formed by the High Priest, mass was celebrated 
by Father Valverde. High were the festivities 
of the occasion; and the unsuspecting natives 
rejoiced as though some great boon had been 
conferred upon them. A municipal government, 
after the model of the cities of Spain, was likewise 
organized for Cuzco ; and the oaths of office 
were solemnly administered on the 24th of 
March, 1534. Gonzalo and Juan Pizarro were 
among the leading functionaries. Spaniards were 
invited to settle in the city and neighbourhood, 
and encouraged to do so by munificent ofiers of 
houses and lands. The Ecclesiastics, also, en- 
gaged in the work of promoting conversion, ac- 
cording to their views of it. Valverde became 
Bishop of Cuzco, and a noble cathedral was soon 
in course of erection. Subsequently, a spacious 
monastery rose on the ruins of the gorgeous 
Temple of the Sun, and the altar was raised on 
the spot where the brilliant image of the Peru- 
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yian deity had shone. Before long, a nunnery 
replaced the House of the Virgins of the Sun. 
Every vessel brought a supply of Ecclesiastics, 
who dispersed themselves through the country ; 
and among them were some of temper very 
different from the impassioned Yalverde. Chris- 
tianity, as they understood it, they endeavoured 
to teach ; and not unfrequently did they inter- 
pose the shield of that spiritual power before 
which even the haughty conquerors trembled, on 
behalf of the feeble and oppressed natives. May 
we not hope that, amidst much chaff, some grains 
of wheat were to be found ? What appeared to 
be the last source of apprehension to the vice- 
regal Governor was before long cut off. One of 
the great officers of Atahuallpa still remained, 
and had collected a considerable force. Almagro, 
with a small body of horse, and a large Indian 
army under the Inca, marched in search of him. 
After several sanguinary engagements, in all 
which the Spaniards were, as usual, victorious, 
the officers of the Peruvian Greneral, wearied with 
these long hostilities, conspired against him, and 
put him to death : Pizarro ruled in the land 
without a native rival. 

But he was now threatened by another, and a 
far more formidable, danger. Pedro de Alvarado, 
who had served under Cortes with great renown, 
and acquired great wealth, had contracted a high 
alliance in Spain, and been appointed Governor 
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of the new province of Guatemala, south of 
Mexico, and to the west of Honduras, before the 
land becomes the narrow Isthmus of Panama. 
Returning to his province, his avarice was excited 
by the magnificent reports he heard of the suc- 
cessful expeditions of Pizarro. Professing to 
believe that the conquests of the latter had been 
confined to Peru-Proper, and hearing tales of the 
immense wealth of Quito, he resolved to consider 
it as a part of his own government, and to fit 
out an armament for its subjugation. In March, 
1534, he landed to the north of Quito, with five 
hundred men, half being mounted, and all well 
armed. He marched at once towards Quito ; 
but, although approaching the equator, the ele- 
vated regions through which he had to pass had 
almost an arctic climate. His men had to labour 
through fearful mountain-passes covered with 
snow. The Indians with him perished by hun- 
dreds, and his hardy soldiers sunk under their 
toils. To add to their difficulties and terrors, 
the very elements seemed to be at war with 
them. As they came nearer to Quito, the air 
was for several days filled with clouds of ashes, 
rendering respiration difficult. The subhme cone 
of Cotopaxi, to the south-east, was in full vol- 
canic operation. This mountain, little inferior 
to the loftiest peaks of the Himalaya range, in its 
eruptions sometimes sends up sheets of flame to 
the height of half a mile, scattering its cinders 
through a circle of immense extent, spouting 
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forth overwhelming cataracts of huming lava, and 
shaking the earth with subterraneous thunders^ 
that sound, at more than the distance of a hun- 
dred leagues, like the loud reports of artillery. 
After immense hardships, and frequently losing 
their way, they came out on the high table-land 
near Biobamba, nearly a degree to the south of 
Cotopaxi, nine thousand feet above the level of 
the ocean. Two thousand of his Indians, and a 
fourth of his men, besides a number of his horses, 
had perished; and Alvarado found his whole 
armament fearfully enfeebled. About the same 
time, Sebastian Benalcazar, hearing exaggerated 
reports of the wealth of Quito, had marched 
from San Miguel to conquer it. Proceeding by an 
easier route, he reached the city, planted the 
standard of Spain on its walls, and then found 
that, so far as gold was concerned, his labour 
had been all in vain. While reposing his troops, 
he heard of the approach of his superior officer, 
Almagro, who had been despatched by Pizarro in 
search of Alvarado. The united forces awaited, 
on the plains of Biobamba, the coming of their 
rival. The two Spanish armies at length met. 
But Alvarado had reflected on the unauthorized, 
and at the same time unsuccessful, character of his 
expedition, and was wiUing to agree to a com- 
promise. His men, too, were willing to join 
their comrades in seeking wealth to the south. 
On condition of receiving gold to the amount of 
about ^250,000, he agreed to relinquish ships. 
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men« ammunition^ and stores. He only stipu- 
lated for a friendly interview with Pizarro before 
he left the country. They met at the ancient 
Peruvian city of Pachacamac^ a few leagues to 
the southward of the modern city of Lima^ not 
far from the coast. The interview, and the 
revels connected with it, being concluded, Alva- 
rado sailed from one of the harbours on the 
proximate coast, and Pizarro was once more left 
to proceed with his work. 

Before he removed, he resolved to erect a city 
in the neighbourhood in which he then was, 
which should be the capital of the entire colony. 
To this resolution Lima owes its origin. Its 
geographical situation is 12^ south latitude, and 
11"^ 4' west longitude. The foundation was laid 
about the middle of January, 1535 ; and the 
work of erection, in which thousands were en- 
gaged, went on rapidly. 

In the meantime, Hernando Pizarro had 
arrived in Spain. The immense quantity of 
gold that he presented, insured him a favourable 
reception at court; and as the prospect of 
wealth seemed no longer visionary or distant, 
numerous adventurers were willing to accom- 
pany him on his return. The former grants to 
Pizarro were confirmed, and Almagro was em- 
powered to discover and occupy the country for 
two hundred leagues from the southern limits of 
the territory granted to Pizarro. He thus became 
an independent Commander. But that which gra- 
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tified his ambition^ eventually imperilled his life. 
Hernando Pizarro left Spain with a large arma- 
ment, and arrived on the east side of the Isthmus. 
At Panama, however, no preparations had been 
made for the transportation of the new comers ; 
they and their leader had therefore to remain 
there for some time. But his despatches were 
forwarded, and Almagro learned the new powers 
that had been bestowed on him. Affecting to 
believe that Cuzco was in his territory, he assumed 
the supreme command there. The brothers of 
Pizarro opposed him, and the feud threatened 
fatal consequences. Pizarro hastened there, and 
once more a temporary reconciliation ensued. 
A new compact was entered into with all the 
ceremonies of religion, and the wrath of Heaven 
was invoked on him who should first violate its 
terms. Almagro then mustered his forces, and 
with large numbers of adventurers marched 
southward for the conquest and settlement of 
ChiU. 

The threatening danger of rivalry being avert- 
ed, Pizarro had an interval of leisure to attend 
to the concerns of his government. Besides the 
intended capital, other cities on the coast were 
founded ; one of them, named Truxillo, in honour 
of his birth-place, about 8^ south latitude. Nume- 
rous distributions of lands and Indians were like- 
wise made. But to Lima his chief attention was 
given ; and with the number of labourers at his 
command it speedily advanced towards comple- 
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tion, one of the noblest cities in the world. 
Probably this was the happiest period of his life. 

XL 

Severer trials, however, awaited Pizarro. Too 
many elements of disturbance existed to allow of 
long repose. The first storm arose from an 
unexpected and undreaded quarter. He had 
regarded the spirit of the Peruvians as completely 
broken. But he was mistaken. The spirit of 
the young Inca was lofty. He saw himself pos- 
sessed of no more than the shadow of power ; and 
occasionally felt that he was exposed to insults, 
which proved that the Spaniards only regarded 
him as their tool. He found others with whom 
be could brood over his wrongs, and meditate 
revenge. Once he attempted to escape ; but his 
flight being discovered, he was pursued, and 
brought back to Cuzco. In the meantime,. 
Hernando had arrived at Lima, and was imme- 
diately dispatched by his brother to take the 
supreme command at Cuzco. He manifested 
much kindness for the Inca ; but Manco was past 
being won by this. He took advantage of it 
again to effect his escape ; and Juan Pizarro, with 
a troop of sixty horse, was sent to arrest him. 
For some time he sought the fugitive in vain. 
He found him at length in the command of a 
numerous army. In the battle that followed, 
skill, after hard fighting, prevailed against num- 
bers, and Juan hoped that his work was done. 
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The next morning he was undeceived. The 
spirit of the Peruvians had at length been 
aroused, and in the midst of the mountain- 
passes he found himself opposed by not fewer 
than two hundred thousand warriors. At the same 
time he was recalled by Hernando to Cuzco, which 
was now assailed by hosts of Peruvians. Juan 
retreated, followed by the enemy vdth triumphant 
yells ; and when he reached the city, he found it 
beleaguered by as many as had opposed his 
onward progress. Early in February, 1536, 
Cuzco was besieged. The missiles of the be- 
siegers soon set the city on fire, and, notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts of the Spaniards, in 
the course of a few days, it was a heap of ashes. 
Against the native hosts, there were mustered only 
about a thousand Indians, who were faithful to 
them, and two hundred Europeans. And these, 
were almost worn out with constant fighting. 
In every attack they were victorious. They 
mowed down their opponents like grass. But 
for a long time numbers seemed Ukely to pre- 
vail. In one of the fierce encounters that were 
of continual occurrence, Juan Pizarro was slain. 
Provisions, too, became scarce. The Peruvians 
seemed to hope for final success from this, and, 
dreading the resistless valour and arms of the 
Spaniards, converted the siege into a blockade. 
But, after this dreadful condition had continued 
five months, the Peruvians themselves yielded to 
the difficulty of finding provisions, and Hernando 
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had the satisfaction of seeing the mighty host 
melt away. 

Fizarro himself had heen unahle to move to 
the assistance of his brothers. The insurrec- 
tion was a general one. He and his troops had 
to fight for their own existence ; and for months 
battle sacceeded to battle without intermission. 
The issue could not have been doubtful, but for 
the superior arms, offensive and defensive, of the 
Spaniards, their individual bravery, and the 
total inability of the Indians to resist the cutting 
steel vrith which they were assailed. It was a 
trial between numbers and the amazing power 
of the few. Pizarro sent messages to Panama, 
containing the most earnest entreaties for help, 
and the most liberal promises of reward. But while 
waiting for succours, his mind was fiUed with 
anxiety. His enemies allowed him no respite. 
He knew his brothers were in the same situation. 
His only hope was in endurance. They who could 
hold out the longest, would be the final victors. 
And so it was. All over the land, the Peruvians 
became gradually but entirely dispirited. The 
strangers were neither to be defeated, nor worn 
out. The hosts that had been collected, one 
after another, dispersed. The country was 
resigned to the invaders in despair ; and, so far 
as the natives were concerned, the conquest of 
Peru was complete. 

But the dispersion of the natives brought no 
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repose to Pizarro. The necessity of agreement 
in the pursuit of one common object^ had pro- 
duced the appearance of union between him and 
his associates. There was united effort to win 
the prize ; but the prize being won, individual 
effort to secure the largest share was called into 
action, and mutual opposition kindled the flames 
of a fierce and destructive civil discord. This 
was not long delayed. Almagro had marched 
southward to explore and conquer the territory 
which was to be, by royal grant, placed under 
his independent rule. The sufferings which he 
and his men endured on his march were inde- 
scribable. For the most part it was conducted 
amidst the precipitous ravines and fastnesses of 
the Andes, which often approached dose to the 
coast. At every step they took, the climate 
became more inclement and severe ; till, having 
advanced beyond the tropic of Capricorn, the 
cold of those lofty regions became so intense, that 
many even of the hardy Spaniards, and numbers 
of the feeble Indians, lost their lives. Almagro 
penetrated to Coquimbo, about the 30th degree 
of south latitude. But no traces of the grand 
inducement to labour were found. The men* 
discovered that the land of gold was left behind 
them, and they became anxious to return. 
Their Commander received intelligence which led 
him to yield to them. Messengers had been dis* 
patched after him by his friends, with the exact 
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particulars of the royal grant. Geography was 
not well understood in those days, nor the 
method of exactly determining the position 
of places. Pizarro was to govern the land as 
far as 2/0 leagues from the river of Santiago, 
1° 20' north latitude. Beyond that line was 
allotted to Almagro. The question was, In whose 
territories is Cuzco? The rough measurements 
of the time made it a matter of doubt. Almagro, 
however, claimed it. He marched northward till 
he arrived in the valley of Cuzco. The Peruvian 
insurrection had only just been quelled. Her- 
nando negotiated with his brother's rival, and a 
truce was agreed upon till the disputed point 
could be arranged. But Almagro was hasty and 
suspicious, and there were those about him who 
wished to secure the city as their prize before 
the arrival of the Governor himself. Reports, 
or invented tales, were told to Almagro, tending 
to produce the belief that he was betrayed ; and 
in a sudden fit of passion, April 8th, 1537, he 
ordered his troops to attack the city. The 
attack was successful. Almagro was master of 
Cuzco. He ordered the Pizarros, and some of 
the principal inhabitants, to be imprisoned for 
resisting his authority. One of the Governor's 
Lieutenants, Alonzo de Alvarado, was advancing 
with a large body of men to relieve Cuzco from 
the Peruvian besiegers. He was now at Aban- 
cay, some forty leagues to the south-west of the 
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(nty. Almagro resolved to surprise him. Quick 
in his movements, he succeeded in his object ; 
and on the 12th of July occurred the second 
pitched battle of the civil war. Alvarado was 
totally defeated, and Almagro returned to Cuzco 
with prisoners little fewer than the entire num- 
ber of his own army. 

All this time, Francisco Pizarro was at Lima, 
anxiously waiting reinforcements from Panama, 
to enable him effectually to quell the Peruvian 
revolt. His requests had met with success. 
Vessels were sent well supplied with military 
stores ; and Gaspar de Espinosa, by whom the 
money originally raised by Father Luque as his 
contribution to the expenses of the expedition 
had been actually furnished, brought a body of 
two hundred and fifty men. Pizarro left him on 
his way to Cuzco ; but he had not proceeded far 
before he received the astounding intelligence of 
the conduct of Almagro, and the defeat of 
Alvarado. He instantly returned to Lima, which 
he put in a posture of defence. He also sent 
Espinosa to negotiate with his triumphant rival. 
But Almagro's views had enlarged with success, 
and he now said that Lima also was within the 
limits of his jurisdiction. Espinosa endeavoured 
to bring him to a more reasonable temper, but in 
vain ; and he at length left him, repeating a 
pithy Castilian proverb, ''The vanquished is 
vanqaished ; but the vanquisher is ruined." 
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Almagro now resolved to march towards the 
coasts to plant a colony^ and to secure a port for 
himself. Before his departure, Orgonez, his 
principal officer, earnestly advised him to behead 
Hernando and Gonzalo Pizarro, as the only safe 
way of ft'eeing himself from dangerous enemies : 
to this he would by no means consent : though 
haughty, rash, and passionate, he was not wan- 
tonly cruel. Hernando he took with him. 
Gonzalo was left in Cuzco, as he thought^ in safe 
custody. He was mistaken. Gonzalo, DeAlvarado, 
and some others of the prisoners, effected their 
escape^ and reached Lima in safety. Arriving 
near the coast, he was met by Bovadilla^ a 
Spanish Friar, possessing a high reputation for 
integrity, proposing negotiations ; and on the 
13th of November, 1537, the rival chiefs met. 
At first the parties only recriminated on each 
other, and the interview was abruptly broken off. 
But Pizarro was resolved to secure his brother's 
safety at the price of any concessions. Event- 
ually, the disputants came to terms. Hernando 
was to be set at hberty, and to leave the country 
.for Spain in six weeks. Almagro was honourable 
himself, and believed his opponents to be equally 
sincere. Hernando swore on the Gospels, and 
pledged his knightly honour, that he would fulfil 
his part of the agreement ; and Almagro visiting 
Pizarro was received and entertained as though 
<their early friendship existed in all its force. 
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But Pizarro knew his rivals and considered no 
concessions binding, to which, as he conceived, he 
had been compelled by a necessity originating 
in treachery. While the negotiations were 
proceeding, he was preparing his military force 
for decisive enterprise ; and scarcely had Almagro 
left the quarters, when he summoned his troops 
before him, related his wrongs, and called them 
to assist him in avenging them. They heard him 
with enthusiasm. He then told them that his 
age would prevent him from marching with 
them ; but that, as their Commander must be his 
fast friend, he had fixed on his brother Hernando, 
whom he formally released from the solemn 
obligations into wluch he had so recently entered, 
as inconsistent with his duty to the Crown. He 
then sent to inform Almagro that the treaty was 
at an end, and warned him to withdraw into his 
own territory. 

Almagro saw that he had been betrayed. 
And his distress was increased by a painful 
malady under which he now laboured, resulting 
immediately from his long endurance of hardships 
and toils, and aggravated by the excesses in which 
he had indulged in his youth. He could not sit 
on horseback, but was carried in a litter over the 
mountains to Cuzco. The management of bis 
affairs was committed to Orgonez, on whose loy- 
alty he felt he could rely. But neither in forecast 
nor execution was he a match for Hernando 
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Pizarro, who bo arranged his marches in that 
extensive country, that, by travelling to a greater 
distance, he avoided all the guarded passes of the 
mountains, and arrived, without having met with 
any resistance, in the latter part of April, 1538, 
in the neighbourhood of Cuzco. He found the 
city in the possession of Almagro. 

The 26th of April, 1538, was a memorable 
day both for the Indians and Spaniards. Alma- 
gro had resolved not to be besieged ; and though 
he was unable through illness to head his forces, 
he gave the command to his trusty Lieutenant, 
Orgonez. Taking up a position near the city, he 
awaited the coming of the Pizarros. The hills 
were crowded with the natives, who were now to 
see their invaders destroy each other. The bat- 
tle was fiercely contested; but Orgonez being 
slain, the defeat of his forces soon became total. 
The brothers marched into Cuzco in triumph ; 
and as Almagro was unable to flee, he was at 
once seized, and thrown into prison heavily 
chained. The state of his health was such, that 
Hernando feared that death would deprive him 
of revenge. He visited him, spoke to him kindly, 
held out hopes of liberation^ and sent him deh- 
cacies from his own table to recruit his appetite. 
But, all the while, he was preparing a process 
against him ; and, when this was completed, on 
the 8th of July, 1538, he was suddenly brought 
to trial, found guilty, and sentenced to die as a 
traitor. Almagro could scarcely believe that his 
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foes were in earnest ; and when Hernando visited 
him after his condemnation^ he sued for his life. 
The proud cavalier reproached him with his 
meanness, and told him that, as his fate was 
certain, he had only to employ what time re- 
mained for him in preparing to die as a good 
Christian. Almagro now saw that he was a 
doomed man, and began to arrange his affairs. 
He was empowered by his grant to name his 
successor, and he appointed his son Diego to the 
charge. All his property and possessions in 
Peru he left to the Emperor, with want of loyalty 
to whom he had been charged. His will stated 
that his accounts with Pizarro had never been 
properly settled, and that a large balance was 
still due to him. He might thus hope not only 
to conciliate the Emperor's favour towards his 
son, but to give Pizarro a creditor with whom he 
would not be able to trifle as he had done with 
himself. Hernando found, however, that his pro- 
ceedings were not pleasing to the bulk even of his 
own associates. Several of his principal officers 
expostulated with him, and Almagro was known 
to be popular among the soldiers. The only 
effect which these considerations produced, was 
a change in the mode of executing the sentence^ 
The doomed man was one of the earliest projectors 
of the enterprise which had so wonderfully suc- 
ceeded. Of personal labour and pecuniary contri- 
bution, he had been as prodigal as Pizarro himself; 
and he was old and grey-headed, not far from 
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threescore and ten years of age. Hernando 
could not forego his revenge ; but he resolved . 
neither to awaken sympathy nor anger by a 
public execution. He was strangled privately in 
prison. Hernando did not perceive that he was 
committing not only a crime, — he would have 
thought little of that ; absolution was at hand ; 
and where unspiritual men can give absolution 
on the performance of an outward penance, 
fixed by themselves, the lowest views of morality 
must necessarily be occasioned, — ^but also a mis- 
take, a blunder, which he might afterwards have 
reason to regret. Almagro, once conquered, at 
his age, and with his infirmities, was no longer 
dangerous. His death opened the way for his 
son, a youth of high spirit, strong passions, and 
at least respectable abilities. The terms of Al- 
magro's will, too, brought in the Crown as heir 
and creditor. Never was there a greater error 
than the execution of Almagro. But he and his 
partner were both of them men of blood ; and 
the mysterious Providence that had permitted 
their success, permitted also their own passions 
to bring about the visible punishment of their 
crimes. Almagro was dead. Pizarro lived, and 
every rival seemed swept from his path. Will 
he go down to the grave in peace ? 

XII. 

Pizarro awaited at Lima dispatches from his 
brothers, and, when he heard of their success. 
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commenced his own march to Cazco. On his 
way he met Diego Almagro, who had heen sent 
by Hernando. The youth pleaded earnestly for 
his father's life, and received assurances that it 
should be preserved. Diego, comforted by them, 
proceeded to Lima, where he dwelt in the Go- 
vernor's house, and was treated with all kind- 
ness. But Fizarro was careful not to hasten his 
progress. Before it was completed, he received 
the tidings of his rival's death. His friends say 
that he was greatly moved by them ; but it is 
known that a constant intercourse was kept up 
by messengers between himself and his brothers ; 
and when Hernando, in after-years, had to de- 
fend himself from the obloquy occasioned by the 
iniquitous act, he pleaded the positive instructions 
of the Governor. Pizarro entered Cuzco in tri- 
umph, refused to allow Diego to possess the govern- 
ment of the southern provinces, confiscated the 
estates of the leaders in the late movement, and 
transferred them to his own partisans. Many were 
reduced to such poverty that they left the city. 
To his own brothers he gave such large donations, 
that the anger of his followers was excited, and 
gradually called forth an opposition which issued 
in his ruin. He appeared to think that he was 
now the undisputed lord of the whole land, and 
resolved to allow no rivals to either himself or his 
brothers. Benalcazar, who had conquered Quito, 
was superseded, and returned to Spain, to lay 
his complaints before the Emperor, and to solicit 
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redress and reward. In the meantime, Pizarro 
pursued his ambitions' projects. Gonzalo, assisted 
by Hernando, pushed his conquests to the south, 
and received large grants in the neighbourhood 
of Potosi, where the silver-mines had been only 
imperfectly wrought by the Incas. Indeed, the 
Spaniards left them for several years longer in 
their incomplete condition. It was some time 
before the wealth hidden in the bosom of the 
mountains there was brought to light. 

In the summer of 1539, it was thought ne- 
cessary that Hernando should proceed to Spain. 
Diego de Alvarado, and a considerable number of 
other friends of the slain Governor of Chili, were 
urging their complaints, and seeking to awaken 
the fears of a court always jealous of its authority. 
Hernando collected large quantities of treasure, 
hoping thus to be able to secure protection. He 
warned his brother, before his departure, to be 
always on his guard against the followers of 
Almagro. But prosperity had bUnded him. He 
despised his enemies. He had already crushed 
them, and could at any time destroy them. 

Hernando arrived safely in Spain. But he 
was deceived in his expectations. The represen- 
tations of the friends of Almagro had made a 
deep impression both on the court and on the 
public. He was coldly received; but he still 
trusted to his gold. He had only studied human 
nature on the side of its weakness and wicked- 
ness ; and, by a profuse expenditure of his wealth. 
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anticipated an eventual triumph. But the wrongs 
of Almagro were too generally known, and the 
complete triumph of the Pizarros had made them 
dangerous. Imperial interference, decisive and 
resistless, was demanded, not only hy justice, hut 
by policy. At such a distance from the supreme 
authority, with exhaustless wealth, and augment- 
ing power, with an insatiable ambition which 
regarded not the means so that the end could be 
obtained, what security could be given for un- 
wavering loyalty ? If Pizarro sought to be the 
first European Monarch of Peru, what, in a re- 
gion so remote, was there to hinder him? 
Charles the Fifth was not the man to allow the 
prospects of empire and wealth to pass away 
like a fading vision. As a first step, Hernando 
was thrown into prison, and continued there in 
close custody for twenty years. At the end of 
that time, in 1560, he was allowed to come forth. 
But he was an old man. He had survived all 
his friends. Forfeitures and expensive litigation 
had reduced him to poverty. Yet he bore all 
with equanimity, and died in obscurity at the 
advanced age of one hundred. Knowing, too, 
the fate of his brothers, was his mind undisturbed 
by the recollection of his own share in the 
transactions of the past? He could not forget 
them : but did he feel that his life was spared 
for repentance? Such questions must remain 
unanswered; but his example holds out no en- 
couragement to the wrong-doer. 
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The arrangement of Peruyian affairs was a 
qaestion of greater difficulty. It was at last 
resolved to send out an imperial Commissioner, 
possessing concurrent powers with the Governor, 
though ostensibly he was only to act in subordi- 
nation to him. In case of the death of Pizarro, 
however, he was to bring forth the royal com- 
mission, committing to him the supreme govern- 
ment. The person chosen for this delicate task 
was Yaca de Castro, a learned Judge, a man of 
wisdom and integrity, of good address, and pos- 
sessing such knowledge of character as that it was 
thought he would be able, though not bred to 
arms, to avail himself of all resources. He sailed 
from Seville in the autumn of 1540. 

While these ominous events were transpiring, 
Pizarro was busily employed. The Inca, Manco, 
still gave him occasional disturbances, quelled 
only by a power often exercised with relentless 
cruelty. New towns were built, the exploration 
of the country was carried on, Gonzalo was sent 
.to be the Governor of Quito, and Pizarro him- 
self, directing all these measures horn his splendid 
palace at Lima, saw not the clouds which were 
gathering over the face of the sky. 

Gonzalo was directed to examine the country 
to the eastward of Quito. In the beginning of 
1540 he commenced his expedition, and, after 
fearful hardships and dangers, arrived at the 
most easterly slopes of the Andes. But his pro- 
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visions were all exhausted, and they found none in 
the place where they had arrived. They were on 
the bank of a river which flowed to the east ; and 
report said that at some little distance there was a 
rich district, where the Napo joined a still larger 
river. A bark was constructed; Francisco de 
Orellana, with some of the weaker men, was put 
on board : they were to sail to the more fertile 
country, and return with provisions. The pre- 
parations being completed, they embarked ; and 
such was the rapidity of the current, that the 
vessel was soon out of sight. Days and weeks 
passed away, and the famishing Spaniards saw 
no returning vessel ; and at length, Gonzalo re- 
solved to conduct his men to the spot of which 
they had heard. But so difficult was the way, 
and so enfeebled were the men, that the journey 
occupied them two months. They came to the 
larger river. It was the mighty Amazon. What 
had become of Orellana? for no traces of him 
were to be seen. Like aU the adventurers of 
that day, he was animated by the passion of 
daring enterprise. He saw at once that this was 
a stream which must cross the whole continent ; 
and, regardless of those whom he had left, he 
resolved to be the first who should travel from 
the shores of the Pacific to those of the Atlantic. 
His men eagerly accepted the proposal; and, 
after adventures and hazards, extraordinary even 
in those days, he reached the ocean, and pro- 
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ceeded to Spain to narrate his wonderful disco- 
veries. 

Oonzalo, thus deserted^ had no alternative but 
to return to Quito. The sufferings of the party 
were greater than ever; and at length, having 
consumed nearly a year in their march, they 
reached, more like spectres than living men, the 
home they had left. Early in 1540, one hundred 
and fifty Spaniards, well equipped and mounted, 
with four thousand Indians, had left the city. 
In June, 1542, two thousand Indians, and eighty 
Spaniards, re-entered it ! 

Nor was Gonzalo permitted to enjoy any repose 
after his safe return. During his absence, events 
had occurred, the intelligence of which was of 
the most astounding character. Those events, 
forming the last chapter in the history of Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, are now to be narrated. 

XIII. 

The followers of Almagro were scattered about 
the country. Pizarro sought not to conciliate 
them, and he despised them too much to guard 
against them. But they were brooding over 
their wrongs, and gloomUy and secretly medi- 
tating revenge. Diego Almagro, too, remained at 
Lima. His father's Mends resorted to him ; and, 
that he might not be able to purchase their ser- 
vices, the infatuated Governor deprived him of a 
great part of his possessions ; and the poverty of 
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the party was exasperated by the contempt with 
which they were treated. They who had received 
their confiscated wealthy delighted to exhibit 
their luxury and pomp before their mortified and, 
as they believed, utterly subjugated foes. News 
of the appointment of an imperial Commissioner 
reached Lima, and the " men of Chili," as they 
were contemptuously termed, began to hope for 
redress. But months elapsed, and the Judge 
came not. At length, tidings arrived that the 
vessel in which he had sailed had been wrecked, 
and it was reported that he himself had perished. 
They who had been cheered by hope, were now 
maddened by disappointment ; and, in the fury 
of their despair, saying that they could only 
perish, as they must do before long in their 
present condition, that in perishing they would 
have revenge, and that success might open brighter 
days before them, they formed a conspiracy for 
the assassination of their triumphant enemy. 
With all his forecast, Pizarro had forgotten that 
no man's life is safe from those whom despair 
has made regardless of their own. Warnings 
were given him ; but he received them only with 
laughter. The conspirators, about twenty in 
number, agreed to assemble at Almagro's house 
on Sunday, June 26th, 1541, and, when the Go- 
vernor was returning from mass, suddenly to 
sally out, and slay him in the street. It is be- 
lieved that they kept young Diego in ignorance 
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of their purpose. The leader of the conspirators 
was Juan de Herrada, a man who had risen to 
the highest military posts hy his talents. De- 
votedly attached to Almagro^ he had transferred 
his affection to his son, and devised the sanguin- 
ary plot far more in reference to him than to 
himself. The appointed day found them fixed 
to their purpose ; but while they were waitings 
they learned that the Governor was detained at 
home, it was said by illness. They believed 
their design was discovered. Some proposed 
instant flight ; but the others said that would 
be useless ; their deaths were certain, and they 
had better die in the accomplishment of their 
purpose. They sallied out. They who saw them 
guessed their purpose ; but no one gave the 
alarm. Pizarro was no longer beloved. They 
found the palace-gates open, and rushed in. A 
domestic cried out for help ; but they hastened 
on. Pizarro had just arisen. He heard the cry, 
commanded the doors of the apartment to be 
closed, and began to put on his armour. The 
assassins were at the door. Two or three of the 
Governor's friends attempted to resist them, and 
several lives were lost. Pizarro, unable to fasten 
his cuirass, enveloped one arm in his cloak, and, 
sword in hand, rushed forward, dealing his blows 
as with the revived strength of youth. But all 
was in vain. His defenders were stretched by 
his side. Herrada, full of desperate passion, ex- 
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claimed, " Why are we so long about it ? Down 
with the tyrant!" He sprang forward, stabbed 
him in the throat, and, the swords of the other 
conspirators being plunged into his body, he 
reeled and fell. Conscious that he was dying, 
the rehgion that he understood he instantly re- 
membered. Had he understood it better, very 
different would have been both his life and his 
death. Dipping his finger in his own blood, he 
traced with it the sign of the cross on the floor, 
and, with the word " Jesu " on his lips, knelt 
down to kiss it. By another stroke his mortal 
life was terminated. The "men of ChiK" now 
hastened to join Herrada, who soon was in com- 
mand of more than three hundred followers. 
The house of Pizarro, and that of his Secretary, 
Picado, a man, for his pride, tyranny, and rapa- 
city, hated of all, were given to pillage ; but no 
other disorder was committed. The young Al- 
magro was immediately proclaimed Governor. 
He permitted the interment of the corpse of his 
father's foe in the cathedral; and there, in an 
obscure corner, with hurried services, and in 
darkness scarcely dispelled by the hght of a few 
tapers, was laid that night the mangled body of 
the Discoverer and Conqueror of Peru. His 
death was an awful infraction of the divine com- 
mand : but He who has said, " Vengeance is 
mine ! " not unfrequently permits it to come by 
crimes which crimes have provoked. Pizarro 
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fell by a violence which his own violence had 
excited. Thousands will read the eventful story 
of Francisco Pizarro, the Discoverer of Peru, its 
Conqueror, and first European Governor, who 
may overlook the solemn instruction which it 
conveys. Often are the ways of Providence 
mysterious; but there are occasions in which, 
without deciding rashly, we may say, ** The Lord 
is known by the judgment which he executeth." 
But our narrative must not yet conclude. We must 
proceed till we see still-existing factions put down, 
and Spanish rule finally established over Peru. 

XIV. 

The successful conspirators, having secured 
possession of the capital, sought next to procure 
the universal recognition of Diego Almagro as 
Governor of Peru. In some places their procla- 
mations were obeyed ; but the obedience was by 
no means general. They did not see the false 
step of which they were guilty. They might 
have pleaded the injuries which they had received 
from Pizarro, had they from the first declared 
their intention of submitting to the authority of 
Spain ; as it was, they had not only to look for 
opposition from the fHends of the late Governor, 
but for that of the imperial Commissioner, who 
might be expected shortly to arrive, invested 
with the full power of the Spanish crown. ** If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light," is a maxim of the most profound 
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wisdom, as well as a declaration of changeless 
truth. The principles in which wrong-doing 
originates, by a happy ordination, obscure the 
judgment of the actors, and greatly enfeeble 
their energies. Vice carries along with itself the 
causes of its own discomfiture ; thus preventing 
the establishment of a resistless tyranny, from 
which there should be no possibility of escape. 
Between physical and moral nature, there is a 
most instructive analogy, which the young, 
especially, should contemplate with admiration. 
Stability and permanence are in both the result 
of obedience to the laws by which the all-wise 
and omnipotent Creator governs each. It is only 
under the dominion of virtue that human im- 
provement and happiness can be secured ; and it 
is only with virtue that the principles are con- 
nected which tend to universal sway. It is 
melancholy that they who are so loud in their 
praises of the natural government of God, should 
close their eyes to the evidences of wisdom and 
benevolence which his moral kingdom — his king- 
dom of holiness and grace in Christ — furnishes 
to their faith and admiration. 

At Cuzco, Alvarez de Holguin, one of Pizarro's 
Captains, prevented the standard of Almagro 
from being hoisted ; and in the north, Alonzo de 
Alvarado, with a force of two hundred disciplined 
troops, maintained the Spanish supremacy, and 
sent to hasten the movements of Vaca de Castro. 
The Commissioner, informed of what had taken 
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place, asserted the authority which was Tested 
in him hy the royal decree in case of the death 
of Pizarro. The contingency had occurred, and 
the instrument was in full force. Arriving at 
Quito, the different Captains there Buhmitted to 
him ; and, calculating on the strength of Spanish 
loyalty, he sent discreet emissaries to all the 
settlements in the country, issued the requisite 
-proclamations, and leisurely proceeded southward, 
evidently relying on the power of civil authority. 

Herrada, who directed the affairs of Almagro 
at Lima, was diligently using all means to 
strengthen bis position. All the funds which 
had been in the possession of Pizarro were seized. 
His Secretary, Picado, was tortured, to compel a 
revelation of the place where his master's trea- 
sures were concealed ; and as he either would not, 
or could not, tell, he was put to death. Father 
Yalverde, who had witnessed the judicial murder 
of Atahuallpa with such fanatical complacency, 
and who remained faithful to the interests of 
Pizarro, shielded by his ecclesiastical character, 
was allowed to leave the kingdom. He arrived 
at Tumbez, on his way homeward, in November, 
1541 ; but soon after this he fell into the hands 
of one of those bodies of Indians who had risen 
up* in arms in this interval of anarchy, and, 
together with bis companions, this man of 
violence and blood was massacred. 

Healing that Holguin had marched from Cuzco 
with the intention of joining Alvarado in the 
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north, that their united forces might be placed 
tinder the orders of Castro, Herrada resolved on 
meeting him. Holguin defeated, Alvarado would 
no longer be formidable ; and the soldiers, en- 
couraged by victory, might then be induced 
openly to oppose Castro. This feasible plan was 
prevented by the death of Herrada. Toil and 
anxiety were more than his age could sustain, 
and he died of fever soon after leaving Lima. 
This was the first of the series of disasters which 
only ended with the ruin of Almagro. Too 
inexperienced himself to direct proceedings so 
complicated and difficult, he had to depend on 
his officers. Next to Herrada were Christoval 
de Sotelo, and Garcia de Alvarado ; but neither of 
these would yield to the other, and their mutual 
jealousy produced dissensions that were fatal to 
the cause in which their interests, their very lives, 
were involved. Strange, that men will choose 
rather to destroy themselves, than abate any of 
the pretensions of their pride ! When Almagro 
arrived at Cuzco, so violent had the feud become 
between the rival Captains, that Alvarado trea- 
cherously assassinated Sotelo. Almagro felt his 
dependence too much on the delinquent to 
punish him fit he deserved ; but Alvarado, aware 
that he had lost his Commander's confidence, 
plotted to betray him ; and Almagro, in self- 
defence, with a party of armed men, broke into 
his dwelling, slew him on the spot ; and thus died 
by violence another of these men of blood. 
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Almagro, cast now upon his own resources, 
appeared to have experienced a total change of 
character. He showed that he knew his posi- 
tion, felt its difficulties, and had sufficient fore- 
cast and energy to endeavour to overcome them. 
He provided for the wants of his men, strength- 
ened their force by sufficient supplies of arms, 
and by his courteous address, and warm-hearted 
speeches, enlisted their enthusiasm in his favour. 
He tried also the effect of negotiation. To Castro 
he proposed to content himself with the govern- 
ment granted to his father, defended his previous 
conduct by the recital of his father's wrongs, 
and professed his willingness to submit all re- 
maining differences to the arbitration of the 
Spanish Court. But Castro had decided on his 
course. Governor of the whole country by the 
Emperor's commission, he would not be less so 
in fact. To these proposals no answer was 
therefore returned, and Almagro now saw that 
success was only to be won by the sword. 

Castro in the mean time had advanced to 
Lima ; but hearing that Almagro had left Cuzco, 
and was marching towards the coast, he resolved 
to meet him. On his way, he received a mes- 
sage from Gonzalo Pizarro, offering to place 
himself under his orders ; but him, also, he had 
resolved to overcome : the offer, therefore, was 
courteously but completely declined, and Gon- 
zalo was advised to attend to the affairs of his 
own government, and repose himself and his 
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troops after their late expedition. A final offer 
was then despatched to Almagro, hut such a one 
as would he sure to he rejected. All who had 
heen implicated in the death of Pizarro were to 
he delivered up, and his forces dishanded. On 
these conditions his treasonahle practices were to 
he pardoned. Almagro knew that this would he 
to surrender himself to those from whom no 
mercy was to he expected, as well as to hetray 
those who had hazarded their all for his sake. 
He rejected the overtures ; and when he ad- 
dressed his troops to inform them what he had 
done, with enthusiastic acclamations they de- 
clared their resolution to live and die with him. 
The officers advised that the men should he led 
without delay to meet the enemy. Castro, on 
his part, had taken a favourahle position, and 
awaited their approach. The numhers were 
nearly equal. Each Commander might have 
ahout seven hundred men. We - who live in 
later times, and have heen accustomed to hear 
of the movements of much larger masses, may 
find it difiicult to conceive of the fierceness of 
hattle-conflict hetween armies which to us appear 
so diminutive. But modern tactics involve the 
skilful comhination of individuals in masses, and 
then the skilful direction of the masses thus 
comhined. In the times of which we are writ- 
ing, almost everything depended on individual 
prowess. Now, the individual acts hut as part 
of a whole and in conjunction with the whole : 
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then, combination and union were of the most 
general character, and the victory of the whole 
was but the issue of the active and successful 
courage of each. The decisive battle was fought 
on the 16th of September, 1542. On the side 
of Castro, the soldiers fought with the enthu- 
siasm of old Spanish loyalty ; with the troops of 
Almagro was the courage of men who had no- 
thing to hope but from victory, and everything 
to fear from defeat. Between such antagonists 
the mortal conflict could not be otherwise than 
intensely fierce. Almagro suspected treachery in 
his chief officer of artillery ; for the cannon, long 
after the engagement had begun, sent all their 
deadly missiles over the heads of the foe. The 
young Captain observed it, slew the traitor on 
the spot, and ordered a new direction to be given 
to the guns. This produced an effect which 
seemed to justify the suspicion of Almagro. Some 
of Castro's companies who had hitherto been 
untouched, were mowed down in a way which, 
had it taken place earlier, might have given the 
contest a different termination. But it was too 
late. After some hours of fighting, the troops 
of Almagro began to give way, and, ere long, the 
defeat was total. Great numbers were slain on 
either side, and half the survivers of Almagro's 
party were made prisoners. The next day, a 
large number of these captives were tried for 
treason. Forty were condemned, and executed 
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on the spot. Thirty were sentenced to hanish- 
ment. Almagro had fled to Cuzco ; hut the 
Magistrates there, although appointed by himself, 
arrested him, and delivered him up to Castro 
when he entered the city, which he did shortly 
after the battle. The unhappy son of an un- 
happy sire was then tried for his treasons. 
These could not have been denied ; but Judges 
who knew what mercy was, could have found 
extenuating circumstances without difficulty. He 
was condemned to die, and was beheaded in the 
same square in which the body of his strangled 
father had been exposed a few years previously. 

While Castro was thus putting down the re- 
bellion of Almagro, Gonzalo Fizarro had arrived 
at Lima. He expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
present state of affairs, and said that he ought 
to have succeeded his brother in the government. 
Castro was aware of his ambition, but, dissem- 
bling his knowledge, sent for him to Cuzco, 
received him kindly, and contented himself with 
advising him to seek repose by retiring to his 
estates in Charcas, in the neighbourhood of the 
rich silver mines of Potosi, the more steady 
working of which his presence would promote. 
Castro then endeavoured to promote this interval 
of quiet by investigating the condition of the 
country, and devising plans for its improvement. 
His whole conduct displayed much wisdom, and, 
for the time, consideration for the natives. The 
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colonists eyinced the yalue they set on his ser- 
vices, hy petitioning for his continuance in the 
gOTemment. And the condition of the country 
hegan to demand attention. The natives were 
melting away under the oppressions of their 
taskmasters. For the most part, the colonists 
were hold adventurers, who, with the form of 
religion, possessed little of either morals or hu- 
manity. Gold was their passion. Except in war, 
they were indolent and sensual, insomuch that 
the Crescent would have been a fitter banner for 
many of them than the Cross ; and they were 
always haughty, overbearing, and tyrannical. 
Sanguinary when aroused by opposition, they 
did not become merciful by success ; but sinking 
into the softness and luxury of a wealth to which 
scarcely any had been accustomed, cruelty re- 
mained as their constant characteiistic. Hot- 
blooded in war, they were hot-blooded in sen- 
suality when war was over ; and neither in war 
nor in peace did they know mercy. They were 
about to receive a check ; but before that could 
be effectually applied, other troubles and disas- 
ters had to be experienced in Peru, and the last 
of the Pizarros remaining in the country to die 
by the hand of justice. 

XV. 

Among the Ecclesiastics who accompanied the 
Spaniards on their voyages of discovery and con- 
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quests and who manifested a truly Christian con- 
cern for the welfare and rights of the Indians, one 
demands especial notice, as pre-eminent in his la- 
bours in the cause of humanity. Bartholomew de 
las Casas was born of a noble family at Seville, in 
1474. He accompanied Columbus in his second 
Toyage, and on returning to Spain entered into 
holy orders. He again went to the newly-disco- 
vered regions, and was indefatigable in his labours 
to promote the spiritual and temporal comfort 
of the Indians. When he saw the oppression by 
which they were crushed and destroyed, he be- 
came their zealous and untiring advocate. He 
stands out in distinct and bold relief from too 
many of his fellows ; a bright example of the 
true character and strength of Christian princi- 
ple. To the great work of the melioration of 
the situation of the wretched and perishing na- 
tives of America he devoted his life ; persevering, 
like our own Wilberforce in his African labours^ 
even to old age. With him Christianity was 
not a mere form. Amid all the disadvantages 
of the doctrines and ritual of Romanism, he rose, 
so far as such incumbrances permitted him to 
rise, — and too many are kept by them in the 
most dangerous errors, — so as to enter the region 
of inward spiritual power ; and rich were the de- 
veloped results. He became Bishop of a Mexican 
diocess; and having laboured in the work for 
which alone he appeared to Hve, till 1551, when 
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he was about seventy-seYen years old, he returned 
to Spain, where he died, full of years, and the 
highest, that is, the truest, honours, in 1566. 
When the fanatic Yalverde is remembered, the 
pious and humane Las Casas should not be for- 
gotten. 

Las Casas had for some time been employed in 
drawing up a Memoir, detailing the wrongs of 
the Indians, and stating the plans for their 
benefit which his experience had suggested. In 
1542, being in Spain, he placed it in the hands 
of the Emperor. InteUigence of Peruvian griev- 
ances had frequently been received, and the 
Court felt that the present state of that country 
not only implied moral wrong, but threatened 
political disaster. A council of jurists and theo- 
logians was formed to devise a system of laws 
for the American colonies, and Las Casas, 
appearing before it, delivered an elaborate 
appeal. It was successful. For Peru, especially, 
important rules were laid down ; and that these 
might be fuUy carried into effect, it was resolved 
to appoint a more efficient government. The 
Sovereign was to be represented by a Viceroy, 
armed with extensive powers, and required to 
display a suitable state. Four Judges were to 
accompany him, constituting both a court of civil 
and criminal justice, and a council of govern- 
ment for the Viceroy. The Court of the Viceroy, 
and the tribunal of justice, were to be established 
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at Lima, henceforth constitated the capital of 
the country. These ordinances became known 
some time before they were clothed with the full 
authority of law by the consent of the Emperor^ 
which was given to them in November, 1543. 

As soon as the friends of the colonists learned 
the nature of the new plans, which completely 
broke the sta£f of the oppressor, and provided 
for the Indians that measure of freedom which 
was recognised as belonging to them, as the 
subjects of the Spanish Crown, they communi- 
cated the inteUigence. It was received with 
astonishment and terror. The colonists had re- 
garded themselves as being beyond the strict 
control of the home authority, and thought only 
of submitting to rulers who, as belonging to 
their own number, were not likely to be too 
severe in their plans for the protection of the 
natives. They now learned that they were to 
have, not merely a nominal, but a real, master ; 
that Spanish authority was no longer to be re- 
mote, and therefore disregarded, but to be trans- 
planted to Peru, and exercised on the spot. The 
whole community of the colonists was in a fer- 
ment. Many trembled for their possessions ; 
some dreaded inquiry into their conduct; all 
feared for their power. Castro was entreated to 
send their remonstrances to Europe. He endea- 
voured to prevent discontent from swelling into re- 
volt, and counselled them to await the coming of 
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the Viceroy. He knew that all eyes were turned 
to Gonzalo : he wrote to him, therefore, earnestly 
begging him not to be seduced from his allegiance. 
Perhaps, had the yice-regal dignity been con- 
ferred on Castro, the disasters that ensued might 
not have occurred ; but it was thought advisable 
that the new laws should be carried into effect 
by one who had been concerned in none of the 
preceding transactions. Blasco Nunez Yela, a 
cavalier of ancient family, good address, reputed 
brave and devout, and now somewhat advanced in 
years, was invested with the office. He appears, 
however, to have been deficient in judgment and 
er : in the existing state of the country, the 
very qualifications which were chiefly required. 
He arrived at Tumbez, March 4th, 1544. He 
was forthwith publicly proclaimed ; and, by the 
state he assumed, such as had never been wit- 
nessed before in Peru, visibly manifested his 
authority ; and the overawed inhabitants felt that 
they were now, practically, under the immediate 
authority of the Spanish Crown. In his conver- 
sations, which were eagerly heard, and widely 
reported, he expressed his intention fuUy to carry 
out the new regulations. All of them were 
necessary ; but they were so completely opposed 
to the existing state of things, as to call for a 
wise and cautious administration. But Vela only 
spoke of the law ; and, as few among the colo- 
nists were guiltless of the evils against which the 
remedy had been provided, they were all filled with 
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dismay ; so that the inquiry soon arose whether 
they had no means of protection. It was to 
Gonzalo Pizarro that they looked, and from all 
quarters he received letters sohciting him to be- 
come their protector. And he was in that state of 
mind to which such solicitations were correspond- 
ent. The ordinances bore not less hardly upon 
him than upon others ; and he felt aggrieved by 
the evidently designed exclusion of his family 
from the high honours to which they were, he 
thought, entitled, and which should have come 
to him as their representative. Hernando was 
in prison, and himself was to lose the powers and 
privileges of an independent Governor. He 
thought not of his low origin, of his immense 
wealth, of the high dignity that might still re- 
main to him : he thought not of his conduct to 
Almagro, to Atahuallpa, to thousands of Indians : 
he only thought of what he regarded as wrongs 
done to himself. Might not a bold step secure 
all that he feared to lose ? With a few cavaliers, 
and a large quantity of Potosi silver, he repaired 
to Cuzco, and was welcomed with the title of 
"Procurator General of Peru." He easily ob- 
tained permission from the Cuzcan municipality 
to raise an armed force, which he was to com- 
mand as '^ Captain General." He said that he 
only wanted peace ; but that peace could only be 
expected when they were prepared to enforce their 
demands by adequate strength. The Inca, Manco, 
also, was still aUve, at the head of an army in 
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the mountains, ready to fall on them whenever 
their weakness should invite attack. This source 
of apprehension, however, did not long exist. A 
few Spaniards of Almagro's party had taken 
refuge in his camp, and, a quarrel having arisen, 
he was slain hy them. The Peruvians put them 
to death instantly. The particulars of this event 
have not been recorded. Thus obscurely perished 
the last of the Incas. 

Vela had arrived at Lima. He saw how coldly 
he was received ; but he was inflexible in his 
resolution. He forgot that he was not in Spain. 
When he heard of the martial musters of Gonzalo, 
be sent him orders to disband his troops, fancying 
that the mere messages of law would subdue the 
chafed spirit of the ambitious and vengeful ad- 
venturer, and bring him into his presence as a 
suppliant. Several officers, seeing the temper of 
the country, left him, with their men, to join 
Gonzalo, who, before he had left Cuzco long, saw 
the number of his troops doubled. The Viceroy 
tried unsuccessfully to negotiate ; and then pre- 
pared for the approaching contest. He became 
suspicious and morose, and strengthened the 
cause of the insurgents by imprisoning several of 
his own officers on light pretexts. About this 
time, the " Audience," as the four Judges were 
termed, arrived at Lima. They soon expressed 
their disapprobation of his conduct, and even 
released the imprisoned cavaliers. Such dissen- 
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sions augured little success for authority and 
law. An action^ as criminal as it was intem- 
perate, soon after completed his overthrow. A 
cavalier named Suarez de Carbajal incurred his 
displeasure ; and, summoning him to his presence 
in the dead of night, he accused him of treason. 
He stoutly denied the charge, and high words 
arose. In a fit of passion. Vela drew his dagger, 
and stabbed him. The attendants, with their 
swords, finished the murderous act. The Viceroy 
at once saw the mischief he had done to himself, 
and ordered the body to be secretly interred ; but 
the visit was known, prolonged absence awakened 
suspicion, and in a short time the grave was 
discovered, the body taken from it, and publicly 
exhibited. The murderer became an object of 
such abhorrence to all, that he could no longer 
rely on either troops or people. He proposed to 
withdraw to Truxillo. But the Judges now 
brought law against him. They said their war- 
rant only allowed them to hold their sittings in 
Lima. Yela threatened them with force, and 
they appealed for protection to the citizens. A 
body of troops was formed for this purpose, and 
they at once decreed the arrest of the Viceroy. 
He, in his turn, mustered his forces, and civil 
w^ appeared imminent; but the citizens were 
with the Judges, the palace was seized. Vela 
surrendered, and was ordered into close confine- 
ment. They next deposed him from his office. 
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formed a provisional goyemment, and decided to 
send him back to Spain, with one of their num- 
ber to lay the case before the Emperor. 

Gonzalo Pizarro had now arrived near the city. 
The Judges hoped he would submit to them, 
under the promise of amnesty ; but he had gone 
too far. He required submission from them ; 
and they had no alternative but to render it. 
They invited him to enter the city, and invested 
him with the supreme government. On the 
28th of October, 1544, he entered Lima in 
triumph, splendidly attired, and for several days 
the city was filled with at least the appear- 
ance of rejoicing. He was soon recalled to 
active measures. The Judge who had been sent 
with Vela, soon after sailing, told him to con- 
sider himself no longer a prisoner. He landed, 
therefore, at Tumbez, erected the royal standard, 
and caUed on all Spaniards to support the au- 
thority of the Crown. Proceeding to Quito, he ob- 
tained promises of help from the north, and hav- 
ing mustered a force of about five hundred men, 
he marched towards San Miguel. Gonzalo left 
Lima for Truxillo, March 4th, 1545, and then, 
at the head of six or seven hundred men, set out 
to seek his rival. Each party was uncertain 
of the situation of the other, and sustained great 
hardships in marching and countermarching 
among the mountain-wildernesses. Vela at 
length became distrustful of his own men, and 
retreated at first to Quito, and then onward 
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towards Popayan, in the territory of Benalcazar. 
Gonzalo followed him till he came to this terri- 
tory himself; and then, fearing an attack from 
the united forces of both Viceroy and Governor, 
he fell back upon Quito. Months were thus 
consumed ; at length. Vela and Benalcazar 
marched for Quito, where Gonzalo had long 
been refreshing his troops. Those of the Viceroy 
were not only fewer, but, as usual, worn out by 
the toil of their route. On the 18th of Ja- 
nuary, 1546, the contest between the parties 
was decided. The battle was fought furiously ; 
but the advantage was on the side of Gonzalo. 
Alvarez, the Judge, received a mortal wound. 
Vela was struck down ; and as he lay wounded, 
he was recognised by an officer of Pizarro, 
brother of Carbajal whom he had stabbed at 
Lima. A black slave was with him, and by his 
master's order he beheaded the wounded Viceroy 
on the spot. His troops now fled in all direc- 
tions, and Gonzalo was the victor. 

He remained some time at Quito both for 
repose and business, sending thence his orders 
through the country. Everywhere the Spaniards 
now submitted to him, hailing him as their 
deliverer from the tyranny of ordinances whose 
object was to repress their rapacity, and confer 
the benefits of citizenship on the wretched na- 
tives. In July, 1546, he left Quito for Lima. 
His march was a triumphal procession through- 
out. He entered Lima in regal state, hailed as 
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" Liberator and Protector of the People." Few 
of these exulting Spaniards thought of either 
freedom or protection for the Indians. But, for 
a time, Gonzalo Pizarro was lord of Peru. He 
kept state as such. Carbajal told him that his 
only safety now consisted in asserting independ- 
ent sovereignty. He had gone too far to be 
forgiven. But while attending to the affairs of 
his new empire, he prepared a mission to Spain, 
to explain and justify his proceedings, and solicit 
amnesty and confirmation. 

But the intelligence of the deposition of the 
Viceroy had reached Spain. The government 
were amazed, and at first knew not how to 
proceed. Troops could not be sent so easily as 
even to Mexico. There were the mountains of 
the Isthmus, and the vessels at Panama were too 
few to cope with those under Gonzalo. They 
resolved to temporize, and, by thus gaining time, 
to recover power. An Ecclesiastic of high talent 
and character, Pedro de la Gasca, was selected ; 
but to him unlimited authority was given. This 
time a right choice was made. Gasca was firm, 
but temperate; utterly unselfish, the good of 
his country was the object from which he never 
swerved. He was wise, foreseeing, and, from 
both character and manners, capable of exerting 
a powerful influence. He was authorized to 
grant a universal amnesty, if he saw fit, and to 
send home the Viceroy, to answer for his con- 
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duct. When he arrived, July, 1546, at the 
north-eastern port of the Isthmus, he heard of the 
death of Vela, and the established sovereignty 
of Gonzalo. He felt that his difficalties were 
increased ; but in honesty of purpose he set about 
discharging his duty. He crossed over to Panama, 
where was the fleet of Gonzalo. Gasca avoided 
haste, and wrote to Fizarro, saying that he was 
empowered to redress all grievances, and forgive 
all offences, as well as to repeal the obnoxious 
ordinances : he besought him to accept the offer, 
and not put himself in opposition to Spain. He 
likewise sent proclamations to be circulated in 
all parts of the empire. He calmly awaited the 
issue. Gonzalo, in due time, sent his reply. He 
sent an officer, named Aldana, who was to keep 
Gasca from Peru ; and then, to proceed to Spain 
to obtain imperial sanction. Gonzalo knew not his 
man. Ambition and craft were now directed against 
wisdom and honesty, and might was no longer 
victorious over right. Gasca received the letter ; 
but he soon explained the state of things, so that 
Aldana was convinced, and heartily joined the 
royal party . The Commander of the fleet, who had 
been some time wavering, through his conversa- 
tions with the honest Priest, followed his example, 
and put himself under Gasca's orders. Gasca 
renewed the commissions of all the Captains, 
and won them all to his service. Decisive mea- 
sures were now necessary. Gonzalo had practi- 
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cally rejected Gasca's offers. The President — 
for so the royal commission named him — 
levied forces, and prepared for his final move- 
ments. Gonzalo was alarmed ; for the news of 
the nature of Gasca's mission had been widely 
circulated, and he already perceived symptoms of 
wavering in some of his officers. Carbajal 
earnestly exhorted him to yield ; but Cepeda, 
the Judge who had headed the opposition of 
Vela's associates^ felt that there could be no 
pardon for him. He told Pizarro that the offers 
were insincere, and urged their rejection. His 
advice was taken. Meantime, Gkusca sent part of 
the fleet to Peru, in February, 1547 ; himself 
tarried a few months longer. He landed at 
Tumbez in June. Gonzalo had retired to the 
south. He was followed by part of the royal 
army ; and on the 26th of October, the battle of 
Huarina, a small town on the south-eastern 
extremity of Lake Titicaca, was fought. Gonzalo 
had the most men, and once more was success- 
ful. His soldiers fought with the courage of 
despair, and won him the victory. He then 
marched to Cuzco, where he resolved to wait the 
movements of his adversary. Gasca heard of 
the defeat of his officer with sorrow, but was 
steady to his purposes. He sent all around for 
troops, and removed the cannon from the fleet 
for the army. By pausing a while, he raised an 
array, better equipped and far more numerous than 
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that of Gonzalo ; and when he believed the time 
was come, he directed his officers to lead their 
men (nearly two thousand) to Cuzco. Hearing 
of Gasca's approach, he sent these to a strong 
position a few leagues from the city. A dismaying 
proof of unfaithfulness now occurred to him. 
Cepeda, who had induced him to reject Gasca's 
offer when it might have been accepted, fled to the 
President when his troops drew near, and others 
followed his example. Distrust and terror con- 
quered before the battle could begin ; and the 
leaders, deserted by their men, attempted to flee. 
Carbajal and Pizarro were soon captured. The 
rule of Spain was restored in Peru. The rout 
— it was no battle — of Xaquixaguaua took 
place on the 9th of April, 1548. Such a victory 
was befitting the pacific character of the man who 
was, virtually, the royal' Commander. To the 
two principal leaders, taken in arms, mercy 
could not be shown. They were tried the day 
after the battle, and executed the day following. 
The body of Gonzalo was taken to Cuzco, and 
laid with the two Almagros in the same grave. 

Thus ends the history of Francisco Pizarro and 
his brothers. Of Peru itself it can only now be 
said, that Gasca introduced wise and beneficial 
reforms, and that his name stands among those 
of the true benefactors of the country. 
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